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REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D, D, 


Receatly of Boston; now of Detroit. 


T the present day you can approach a truly religious man and face him with any amount of discouraging 


A statistics. You can tell him that fewer people are attending church. You can point to the mighty power of 
the press and say that that power is increasingly used for the purposes of evil, and still, after you have said your 


worst, you cannot compel your religious man to believe the worst or to believe that that mighty agency is to have 


any other power than to fulfill the purposes of God in the world. You can point to the institutions of religion. 


You may say, ‘‘Here is a flaw or here is a defect’’; you may say that religion is a failure and that life is not 
worth living; and still the man who has been introduced to God will only smile at your words. He knows, because 
he knows God, that this universe of ours is, in spite of its defects, but fulfilling the great, the divine will of him 
who was and is and is to be. And the spirit of a great hopefulness will take possession of the soul of a 
religious man just in proportion as he finds himself in the presence of these things which are dark and discouraging. 
He will confess that so far as the universalities of life are concerned nothing is plainer than this, that God, the God 
of love, still holds his universe, in every department, in the hollow of his hand; that his wil] is to be done in earth 


as in heaven, and that his kingdom is to come here that it may come there.—From a sermon by Dr. Boynton. 
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EDUOATION. 

— Umon College will conduct a summer 
school at Saratoga, July 6-Aug. 14, for men 
and women, without examination. Each 
course will be equivalent to one term of a 
three-hour course in the college. The lan- 
guages, mathematics and a few scientific sub- 
jects are offered. 

— Not unmindful of their debt to the 
benefactor of Whitman College, the citizens 
of Walla Walla, Ore., have forwarded a cane 
to Dr. Pearsons made from an apple tree 
grown from seeds carried from New York in 
1835 and planted on mission grounds in 1836. 
Thetrees are still growing. The cane is hand- 
somely mounted and appropriately inscribed. 

— Mr. William Deering still continues to 
show his interest in the prosperity of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston. Last 
he added to bis previous gifts of 
more than a quarter of a million dollars 
nearly as puch more. A _ portion of the sum 
is to be used as an endowment, the remainder, 
after the deficiencies in certain losses which 
are temporary in their nature are made up, 
is to be devoted to the erection of a building 
for an academy to be known as Fisk Hall, 
in memory of the efticient principal of the 
academy. The gift was made without con- 
sultation with any of the authorities and took 
every one by surprise. It has been made at 
a time when funds are greatly needed and 
will tide the university over a very hard place 
in its career. In numbers the school was 
never more prosperous, 


week 


- Atlanta University at its approaching 
Commencement will inaugurate a series of 
conferences of its graduates to discuss the 
condition of Negroes living in cities. There 
are about 1,250,000 of such Negroes, or one- 
sixth of the entire Negro population of the 
country. Their condition differs widely from 
that of the plantation Negroes, and gives rise 
to a set of problems of great interest and im- 
portance not only to themselves but to the 
white race as well. These problems are being 
carefully studied by some of the graduates of 
the university, and their investigations will 
form the basis of the proposed conferences. 
As a large majority of the graduates are work 
ing for the uplifting of their race in the cities 
and larger towns of the South, their opportu- 
nities for such investigations are unrivaled, 
and itis hoped that some valuable results may 
The special subject of the first 
conference will be the reduction of mortality 
among Negroes living in cities. Carefully 
compiled data as to the present high death- 
rate will be presented, its causes will 
sought and remedies suggested. 


be secured, 


be 





For A SuMMER Hovuse.—The time has 
when our columns are gradually filling up with ad- 
vertisements of the summer, but among all the dif- 
ferent subjects covered by this summer advertising 
there is nothing so interesting as the “ Delft” ; 
niture 


come 


fur 
for summer cottages, which has been intro- 
duced this season by the Paine Furniture Co. In 
another column of this paper may be seen an en 
graving of a* Delft” chiffonier. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Che NEW YORK 





Opposite Grace rch, 


The most centrally located 
ducted on the European plan, 
cently enlarged by a new 
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Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


TO ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 


BULLETIN 
«* The party sails on the Steamer Columbia, 
bans the Hamburg-American Pier, 


embark the night before between six and nine 
if necessary. 


*.* A supplementary announcement will be 
to the members of 
It contains important information and answers 
qucstions which have been asked us 


vacancy in the membership of the 
Party is available as we go to press. 


A Souvenir List of the Party will be pub- 
Congregationalist on the day of 
Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents. 


New World Pilgrims at 
Old World Shrines... 
Contains 

42 Illustrations, price 10 cts. 


Hoboken, 


M. Passengers may 


the Party. 
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A unique brochure, 
valuable as a Piil- 
the full Itinerary of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Personally conducted parties will leave Boston May 
25, July Zand 16 for Comprehensive Tours to 


COLORADO, 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, se \ineriea. 
The Alaska Trip will be mide on the favorite steamer 
“Queen,” Captain James Carroll, 


Tour of 19 Days to Denver. Manitou, and 
ge, leaving Boston May 25 
. » the Yellowstone Park, 
Idaho, Utah, aud Colorado, leaving Boston July 16, 
Tour of 19 Daysto the Yellowstone Park and 
Re turn, leaving Boston Se; tember 1. 

y of 64 Days to the Yellowstone Park, 
the Pacific Northwest, California, Utah, and 
Colorado, leaving Boston September 

Grand Tour of the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
and China, leaving Boston July 27 and August Vi. 
» ‘Pour of 58 1 One of 29° Days 
through Central E y leaving New York July 7, 
Summer Tours, of from 5 to 19 days, to the finest 
resorts of New England,the Middle States,and Canada. 
# Send for descriptive circular, mentioning the 
particular tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, nancltsend School St., Boston. 





THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


By S. 8S.“ OHIO,” the largest and finest steam yacht in 
the world, leavipg New York, June 27, I8%, visiting 
England, Russia, Finland, Denm«rk, Sweden, Norway 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Kodo to witness the 
total eclipse August & Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others. 3475.00 and upwards : 

University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
$950.00 and upwards, 

European Tours June 6th, July Ist and &th. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St., 





Boston, Mass. 





VACATION 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 

All expenses—$175 to $80O—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 

Thirty Tours, ranging in price 


Spring and ) from 
Summer | $175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation > land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. Danube, Austria, ete. 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 27, 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually 
Indepevdent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without tetel coupons. Estimat:s furnished, 
Agents all lines st amers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, . 


113 Broadway, H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 201 Washington 


New York. St., Boston, 


EUROPE 


Application (with refere rag ot pa now be made for 
membership in President Cap « (Tufts Colleye) 
Party, aud in the Harvard a vd Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties, to visit the . eal, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Members: ip 
#265 to 8620. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent Clark's Tours, 

306 Washington St., Boston. 








ELEVENTH SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY. 
JUNE 18—-LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN AAD CENTRAL EUROPE 
Exceptional advantases. Strict!y first class. Liner 
aries, ete., of Vrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


THE NEWTON 
REST CURE 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H- 
References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Hon. Chauncey M. 

Depew. Elaborate Equipment. Tutoring (optional). 

ie illustrated prospectus free. Address Rey. John 
M. Dick, B. D. (Yale), New Haven, Ct. 


PASSACONAWAY 


INN, 
OPEN JUNE FIRST 


GILLIS &€ MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 7] Broadway, New York. 


house in a tine 
Situation has been ar- 
ranged bya physician to re 
ceive a limited number of 
ladies temporarily disatled 
through nervous dis-n-e8- 


A private 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


e e 
Rudyard Kiplin AND BOSTON RECORDER. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N.Y 


Thin ks of the | oo THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ee 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 


Pocket Kodak. CONTENTS Agency Manual free. EV&RETT O. FISK & Co. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


. OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 

















‘I can only say that 1 am amazed at the | "VITORIAL: 

















Paragraphs R05 in 
“a : tie College and the Conservatory of Music 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ Comity in Fellowship 80K | K I. BoSWoRTH, Sec. , 
Ministerial Divorce in the Episcopal Church Aa Ss NE 
A Meditation for Whitsuntide 807 | MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
ore Apia One Hundred Years of Congregationalism in H BRADFORD ACADE WY. P J 
Obi 807 F« age 1803. For the higher education of 
10 ‘ ve women. Classical and scientific course of 
‘ Unrestrained Individualism; or “the Social study, also Preparatory and optional, Year begins 
Booklet free, tells all about it, Good” a8 Sept. 16, 1896, Apply to 
mat IpA C. ALLEN, Prineipal, Bradford, Mass. 
God Our Comforter ROS snieaosnstsieasitas casi 
Current History SUS NEW LONDON, N. H. 
Pocket In Briet "0 | COLBY ACADEMY. 
> STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: #200 to $250 a Year, Coeduecational, 4ith Year. 
Kodak New York S11 Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gko. W. GIL, President. 
loaded. 3 a a ? ind EISEN ET KE NET 
oaded for CURRENT THOUGHT sl4 MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
12 pictures, CONTRIBUTIONS: Prepares boys for any 
q Certain Historic Creeds. IV. The Heidelberg WORCESTER ACADEMY College or Scientific 
1} X 2 in, : x ca: Schovl. Buildings new with every modern improve 
$ Catechism. Prof. Williston Walker, D. D, 812 ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
ics Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. H. A. b. bd Bd Gymnasium ana Infirmary with trained nurse. Play 
Dei x $ : ground and oval mae xcelled, 63d year begins Sept/9, 
In Loving Memory—a poem. Mrs. L. A. H, But 1896. D. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prinelpal. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. “i ut 
? The Struggle in Cuba. Rev. E. P. Herrick sl4 MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 
Rochester, N. Y. CHE HOME: WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
U - »2sts—a selecte > 5 Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
Nests—a selected poem $1 ip ys. } h \ n 
scientific school, Fully equipped laboratories in 





‘i NOW kX EADY! slodias sol Bile 814 Chemistry, Physics avd hiology for training for 
One Form of Considerateness, H. T. b. 815 medical schools, Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1896, 
\ rr > ~. 


Living Up to One's Teapots. Elizabeth P. Allan 815 VM. GALLAGHER, Ph, D., Prineipal. 


Our New yitcme Phevaaal twextimn” Katenon Crk” "| BOTW tuNEBe eT 1 aw SoHOOL 


Abraham Lincoln. Jeannette A. Grant 








ieee at ’ - 
S. S. Teachers’ Bibles g a Mrs. Cleveland’s Mail—a selection 817 New Hall, Ashburton Piac 
precast flreen sled Closet and Altar 817 sd alate ace, 
ILLUSTRATED Tangles gis | Opens Oct, 7 Boston, Mass. 
All Around the House xIS 


BIBLE The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 819 Church Equipment. 





















DICTIONARY PAAR os Corner Serap-Book 819 
° he At THE SUNDAY SCHOOL —Lesson for May 31 = ee apa j 
Full particulars on application. S Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for May 31-June 6 x21 8 
AGENTS WANTED. , Notes 830 UIC is ions 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM #20 
OLD LOOK UP LITERATURE 422 HASSOCKS, ETC. 
YOUR OLD LETTERS, NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: Correspondence Solicited. 
Nagy) and if you find any envelopes with The Indiana State Meeting 825 0 & C 116 Elizabeth St. 
POST AGE stamps On issued before 1872, cond them Missouri Association 825 stermoor ™ New York, N.Y. 
to me and [ will pay a tair price for The Kansas Associatio on 
QT AMPS them, or state how much you want and ane Kansas Associatlos pa 
War if satisfactory will send the money by Weekly Register Bo) ee 
return mail, or will return the stamps, JELLANEOUS: 
BOUGHT : meh ne ca ‘Blake Bell ‘Foundry 
John N. Re ynolds, Chieago. a one Established in 1820. 
Any Country 156 Rookery. nih rend ‘ ’ oo see p : 5 Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO, 
a Sen en a Centennial of Congregationalism in Ohio, KE. 0. z i 
Mead xog | Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
OLD Books Boucut. ’ pose % sia ° f Copper and Tin. Address 
An Editorial View of the Occasion R24 - * 
LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OP careenanenl Gadertane mblaneinn 830 BLAKE BELL ©O., Boston, Mace. 
BOOKS PURCHASED. ee ee ? ee 
a Marriages and Deaths 830 
Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. nd he oe pe THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ents 
N.J.BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston Biographical «31 CHURGH BELLS < LS 
— Forecast of Coming Note thy etings =) & } 4 a? orld. 
eee ae ee NE eee eee PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 


‘or Price and Cata 


Subscribers’ Wants. Woman's Boird Prayer Meeting nd f 
‘SHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, B: AL TIMORE, MD. 











Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight Good Church Music—a selection 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. African Diamonds—Home Production 3% 
rye ‘ 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Piiltstinisns Outatewh a selestion 833 Buckey e Bell Foundry 
For Aged Ministers and Ministers’ Widows Sd 


“The Family Record ve Do you keep one? 
Complete? Seud 40 cents for book to belp Ae do it. 
Family history important but sadly neglecte Agents 
wanted. Quick saies; good profits. Rowl: and Be Dodge, 
86 Locust Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Nova Scotia. Any pastor who would like to visit ONGR GATIONALISI 
Nova Scotia this summer (by pulpit supply), please ac 
dress Rey. Williain Byron Forbush, Yarmouth, N.S. 


To Rent. Furnished house in New Haven, for sum- si ach steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send f 
‘ ) 


mer, to small family. All conveniences: broad, shady Se ee ee co 
street seed el easy access to Mbrarics, to seashore The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro © 
and to parks. Address “On the Hill,’’ New Haven, Ct. 
iNCIN 

= Published every Thursday. INCIN aba FILLS 
1 . i, o A 

Religious Notices. PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00, et i 
Hegious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | TWO YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00 Pre PAKERS BY r 


.. published under this heading at ten cents a line. Ivy PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. od ney Ps =L L 4 
Cucleeun ete AY testimenials. Prices and terms FREE 


ie } yf v nen n Co., C incianati, Ohio, 
est des Cope 
per end tia GhUTCH Bells & Chimes, 
=" Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold ia 
Mid- -winter K.zp’n, Price, terms, 6to,, sun piied ‘tee 

















ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: tc CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. IMPROVED 


improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- p . 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. Cat h e d ra | Tu b u 1 ar Be I} s 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at ad 9 





home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves (Harrington and 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend | RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date CHIMES AND PEALS other pacents. ) ‘ 
and Life Boat. of expiration following the subseriber’s address, as . te MP Yi: i 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and printed uponthe paper. Ifa special receipt is w anted | U.S. Tubular Bell Go. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 5 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to a stamp ety be sent with remittance. a = - 

the main office of the Society at New York DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost PULPIT SUITS @ and LODGE ROO M FUR- 

Guanine H. TRASK, President. ee — oY our — ribe r8, papers a con- NITURE. Send for Catalogue. 

REV. W. C. STITT, Secretar tinued unti! there is a specifie order to stop. In con- oF 
w  cecucue freuirer abtinniaetthemuch: an celarall aridarenns aaust we. | 4 B. & FE. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St.. Boston, Mass. 


paid. An order of ‘disc outinuance can be given at any 


<<. % ” , time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- all rind » by on * 
This little tract has been i 4 
The of immense service to the | ton. En BE S: ittle fir ¢ bee : 
Fenopy ye SS | ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- ene oar hae. 
66 Harris” Tewaa fist published as an sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column, Cataloguo FREE. AMERICAN 
‘ i “ay . Pp Discounts according to amount of contract. 3 
re eee READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per BELL FOUNDRY Cow Noatnvice, Micu. f 
ee - : line, each insertion, net. x 


Method of tice. Many rae ocreons of nt ee we 
the “True Method of Giv “CHURCH ORCANS A 





ace 
























} 
| 
| ing’ inits present form have | 
Giving been et ihe Price, 100 copies, | W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. . 
= 22.50: 35 copies, #1.00. | Hook & Hastings Co. ’ 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Bostor. Entered as second-class sna Composition by Thomas Toda. Boston, Mass. i 
: 
» 





JUNE NUSIBER 


ARPER’S 


Contains: 


The first part of a new serial by 


JouN KENDRICK BANGS 


entitled ‘*A Rebellious Her- 
oine.”’ With illustrations by 
SMEDLEY, 


The Greatest Painter of 
Modern Germany is the title of 


an appreciative paper on Adolf 
Menzel by Dr. Cuartes WALD- 
STEIN, Illustrated with examples 


of the artist’s work, 


An out-door flavor is imparted 


to this issue by 

The second of Howarp PyLr’s 
papers, describing an unconven- 
tional journey Through Inland 


Waters, charmingly depicting life 


on 4 canal and including Lake 
Champlain, with many illustrations 
by the author : and 


The Ouananiche 


And its Canadian Environment, 
which is an enthusiastic paper on 
the delights of fresh-water-salmon 
fishing in (Quebec, by 4 DB; 
CHAMBERS, ‘There are also illus 
trations of typical  fishing-waters 
and of the hill country in) whose 


rapid streams the ouananiche waits 
for the sportsman 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON of Edin 
burgh will present, in a paper bear- 
ing the suggestive title 


The Battle of the Cells, 


an interesting 
f the ¢ 


and popular discus- 


s1on « rin theory of disease 


A Visit to Athens 


is a vivid descriptive sketch by the 
Rt. Rev. WirtiaM CrosweLn 
DoAaNE. The illustrations are by 
Guy Rose, 

Short stories by Mary FE, Wi:- 


KINS, BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


JAMES BARNES, etc., ete. 


NOW READY 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


—- 











Christian Endeavor 

Official badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 

gold, $1.00; silver, 25 cents SS 6 whe 

Tan y/ Beautiful em- 

‘ Topic Cards bossed designs. 

Send for samples, free. Complete price- 

list of all supplies sent free 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 


The Congregationalist 


Library of 
Economics & Polities. 


Taxation and Taxes in the United 
States Under the Internal Rev- 
enue System. 


An Historical Sketch of the organization, de- 
velopment, and later modification of Direct and 
Excise Taxation under the Constitution (Vol. XI. 
Library of Economics and Politics). By FRED- 
ERIC C. HOWE, A.M., Ph D., Cleveland, O 
$1.75. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


State Railroad Control. 
With a History of its Development in Towa. 
By FRANK H. DIXON, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan. $1.75. 

Southern Sidelights. 
A Picture of social and Economic Life in the 
South during a Generation before the War, 
By EDWARD INGLE, A. B,, Washington, D.C. 
$1.75. 

Social Theory. 
A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. By 
JOHN BAS OM, Professor of Political Economy 
and Political Science, Williams College. $1.75. 

Proportional Representation. 
By JOHN R. COMMONS, Professor of Sociology 
in Syracuse University. $1.75. 

Socialism and Social Reform. 
By Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. (ifth Thousand.) 
12mo, $1.50. 

American Charities. 
By Prof. AMOS G. WARNER. 
(Second Thousand ) 


Hull House (Chicago) Maps and 
Papers. 
By Residents of Hull House Settlement. 
$2.50; with Maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 
Punishment and Reformation. 
A work dealing with crime, prisons, and refor- 


matories. By Dr. F. H. WINES. $175. (Sec- 
ond Thousand.) 


12mo0, $1.75. 


8vo, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 


CHILDREN’S DAY CANTATA. 
THE LOVELY GARDEN. 


By Hubert P. Main and Fanny J. Crosby. 


As easily learned as ordinary Children’s Day Exercise. 
5 ects.3; by mail, *4.00 per L100, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Idren’s Da 


for the 
with 











and Scripture 
samples of our 3 latest. 


15¢ 
Gabriel, A sacred oratorio-cantata for sy 30¢ 
GEO. F. gee 2 ae HICAGO, 940 Wi 











K, 44 Fast 
Ak Popular is ef THE PEOPLE’S 
BIEBLE STORY, io «a beautiful, substan- 





tial sna cheap Pn has just issued from the press of 
The Heory ©, Shepard Co., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
A grand, good book for the reader and a magnificently 
profitable one for the agent. Send for information. 





For SUNDAY SC 


Our NEW LIST of 


Approved Books 


Ie Just issued and revised to | Ma 


)@> Contains all the best books published during the last eight years. 


re The list is carefully graded and 


Invaluable to Library Committees. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HOOL Libraries. 


Sent FREE. 


y, 1896. 


each book is fully described. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Winning of the 
West. 


By TueoporeE RoosEvVELT, author of 
‘*Hunting Trips of a Ranchmapn,’’ ‘The 
Wilderness Hunter,” etc. Four volumes, 
Sold separately. 8vo, with maps, eacb, 
$2.50. 

Vol. IV. Louisiana and the Northwest, 
1791-1807. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 

Vol. I. From the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, 1769-1776. 

Vol. Il. From the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, 1777-1783. 

Vol. Ill. The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784- 
1790. 


“ 


... A Jueid, interesting narrative, written with the 
impartial soberness of history, warmed and colored by 
a lively imagination. ... The work is admirably done, 
and forms a valuable coutribution to the history of the 
country.”’—London Spectator. 


“ ¥or the first time the whole field has been covered 
in one work by one accomplished and thoroughly 
equipped writer, whose book will rank among Ameri 
can historical writings of the first order.”’"— Critic. 
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ulous Theology. By Tiiomas PAINE, 
Edited, with [ntroducticn and Notes, by 
Moncure D. Conway. &vo, $1 25. 
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Keeping Up 
with the Times 


in methods of Sunday-school work 
requires, in these days, a close reading 
of The Sunday School Times. 
Tested methods for the superinten- 
dent and teacher are given helpful 
publicity in two new departments of 
that paper, as in no other ania 





You can have The Sunday } 
School Times sent to your 
own address every week until 
January J, 1897, for 50 cents 
—about half price. Try it! 
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If you will mention this paper when 
sending your subscription, we will 
mail to you a free copy of Prof. M. B. 
Riddle’s “ Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels” to fold within your Bible. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Children’s Day Service 
77 OUR BANNERS. 


These Symbols are hap- 
pily associated in this exer- 
cise combining religious in- 
struction with patriotism. 
Children’s Day, June 
14th, being the 119th Anni- 
versary of the adoption of 
the American Flag, its judic 
ious use will give additional 
interest to the occasion. June 14, 
Recitations are printed in the service, altoge ther 
$4. a hund. postpaid. Send 5 cents for Specimen Copy 
with full directions and illustrations, 








ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
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HE flying visit of our managing 

| editor the other day to Farringdon 
Hall in London, the headquarters 

of English Congregationalists, made us 
doubly sure of the welcome which our 
brethren across the water are preparing for 
the members of The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage which sails June 4, The Eng- 
lish committee, that day in session, was 
almost overwhelmed witb invitations from 
those who would pay social attention to 
the American company, and, as their stay 
is necessarily limited in time, it was de- 
cided that some of the proffered pleasures 
would have to be foregone. There will 
be, however, an ample supply of interest- 
ing functions, including a special service 
at St. Paul’s, followed by afternoon tea at 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s, a reception at Dr. 
J. G. Rogers’s church in Clapham and a 
somewhat more elaborate gathering of the 
same nature at Farringdon Hall, which will 
represent the united hospitalities of the 
London churches. Special escortage through 
Westminster Abbey is also to be provided 
and, if time permits, there will be a drive 
to Highgate, a delightful suburb of London, 
rich in historic associations. The musical 
excellence of the Sunday services at Union 
Chapel, Islington, arranged with the Pil- 
grims especially in mind, will doubtless at- 
tract many of them. The mayor of Plym- 
outh has solicited an opportunity to receive 
the Pilgrims in a formal way and at almost 
every prominent point in England which 
the party is to visit special courtesies are 
being extended. We had personal assur- 
ance from the American ambassador, Mr. 
Bayard, that he would be present at Gains- 
borough, June 29, when the party is to have 
a share in the laying of the corner stone of 
the new church. Moreover, our represen- 
tative at the court of St. James also told us 
that he was looking forward to the occa- 
sion with much personal anticipation. It is 
possible that a large delegation of London 
Congregationalists may join the American 
Pilgrims at Gainsborough for that partic- 
ular ceremony. The editorial staff of The 
Congregationalist will be represented in the 
membership of the party b; Dr. Dunning 
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and Rev. Morton Dexter and by Miss 
Frances J. Dyer, editor of the Home depart- 
ment, and Mr. Alfred Dawson, our London 
representative. 


Unfortunately it is one of our fellowship 
who has drawn down upon him the just 
condemnation of the intelligent by his ex- 
aggerated estimate and public proclamation 
that one of our Massachusetts manufacturing 
towns with a population of 84,000 has 7,000 
women who are leading immoral lives, 
The trouble with such sweeping statements 
is that they are absolutely incapable of veri- 
fication. Every now and then, for instance, 
some one asserts publicly that from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent. of the young men of 
the country never attend church. Such 
generalities, based on no careful investiga- 
tion and without defining exactly the terms 
used, make cool statisticians of the type of 
Carroll D. Wright and Dr. S. W. Dike weary. 


The Methodist Episcopal journals, com- 
menting upon the decision of the General 
Conference to refer the question of admit- 
ting women as lay delegates to the annual 
conferences again, genera!ly interpret it as a 
triumph of grace, common sense and just 
regard for regular constitutional procedure. 
We suspect there will not be the same de- 
gree of unanimity respecting the retirement 
of Bishops Bowman and Foster from active 
service on the Board of Bishops, for the 
manner of doing, what most would probably 
describe as a necessary act, does not seem to 
have been considerate of the feelings of 
those most vitally concerned, viz., the vet- 
eran servants of God and the church. The 
favor with which the committee on episco- 
pacy looked on the plan to elect a Negro as 
bishop has not found response among the 
delegates, for although Prof. J. E. Bowen 
of Atlanta, an educated and talented teacher 
and a worthy representative of the Afro- 
American people, received a large vote on 
the first two or three ballots it soon be- 
came apparent that he could not win. 


Dr. James Spurgeon has recently resigned 
the presidency of the Pastors’ College in 
London created by his distinguished brother. 
His position within the circle of which Pastor 
Thomas Spurgeon is now the center was 
becoming impossible, and his withdrawal 
sooner or later was inevitable. The Pierson 
affair was the culminating point in a long 
and painful drama, straining the relations 
between uncle and nephew to the breaking 
point. Dr. Spurgeon elected to publicly 
submit his resignation in the midst of the 
Pastors’ College Conference, giving as his 
reasons difference with his co trustees of 
the college, and the knowledge gathered 
from the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Tabernacle Church that as president of 
the college he had not its hearty support. 
In the course of his speech he let fall some 
provocative sentences, but Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon, who presided over the meeting, 
exercised wise self-restraint in declining to 
reply to his remarks. Dr. James Spurgeon 


is aman of considerable ability, and he un- 
questionably rendered valuable service to 
his brother. It is a pity that he should 
have to go, and the manner of his going is 
still more to be deplored; but he has an 
unfortunate knack of making himself per- 
sonally unpopular with many people, and it 
is certainly better for one who is out of 
sympathy with the present pastoral arrange- 
ments of the church to sever official con- 
nection with its institutions. Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon and his assistants will now have a 
clear field, and he must be a very mean- 
spirited person who does not wish one who 
has shown such a level head and a good 
heart continued success in his great un- 
dertaking. 


The large circle of persons interested in 
Dr. John H. Barrows’s visit to India, and 
his forthcoming series of lectures there, 
will be glad to learn that the nearer he 
approaches to his destination the stronger 
grows his conviction that the peculiar kind 
of work marked out for him will prove ac- 
ceptable and helpful to the high class audi- 
ence for which his lectures are particularly 
designed. He expects to remain in Ger- 
many until December, when he will set his 
face toward the East, having improved the 
intervening time in equipping himself more 
fully for his task. He ran down to Paris, 
three weeks ago, to confer with gentlemen 
there in regard to holding, in connection 
with the world’s fair in 1900, a gathering 
similar to the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago in 1893, While in Paris he was the 
recipient of conspicuous social attentions 
from men representing clerical and lay, 
business and professional interests in the 
French capital. Dr. Barrows has consented 
to give occasional glimpses to our readers 
of what he is seeing and hearing on this 
unique journey of his. 


Here are the exact facts with reference to 
the Whitman College endowment fund, and 
those who believe that this institution, so 
strategically located and so manifestly a 
creature of divine Providence, ought to be 
properly equipped should face the situation 
and come speedily to its relief. On May 1 
the contributions in cash and pledges, in- 
cluding the $25,000 which the education 
society undertook to raise, had reached the 
sum of $103,712. Of this amount $50,000 
were raised in Walla Walla, conditioned on 
securing Dr. Pearsons’s gift. The sum still 
remaining is $46,287, and this must be se- 
cured by June 17 to comply with the con- 
ditions set by Dr. Pearsons, As yet no 
large single gift has been made in the East. 
A private letter just at hand from the inde- 
fatigable President Penrose says: ‘‘I do 
not believe the God of Marcus Whitman 
and of Cushing Eells, in whose name the 
college was founded, will suffer it to fall 
now after these years of faithful service 
just as a greater opportunity for service 
opens before it. The students last week 
made this crisis the subject of special 
prayer.’’ 
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The Christian Observer (Presbyterian) of 
Louisville, which recently called the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association ‘‘ the American 
Miscegenation Association,” is not alone in 
its opposition to the education of the Ne- 
gro. Here is the Richmond Christian Advo 
cate (Methodist) of May 14, from which we 
cull the following choice, Christian, humane 
sentiments: 


Wise and brave men would have dealt with 

the negro as a negro Our code tinkers be- 
came infected with the Northern notion ofa 
negro—that he is a white man with a sooty 
skin... . We have legislated upon the theory 
that a negro, with only two removes froma 
man-eating beast of the lowest type of intel- 
lect, could achieve in a month what the Web- 
ster species could attain only in ages.... 
The robbery of the white man has been a 
curse to the negro and the State. The Af- 
rican can never in the South enter into the 
professions where education can be of use. 
... The negro 18 without gratitude. He al- 
ways enlists his ballot against economy in 
public affairs. He murders right and left, 
without any sign of remorse or concern, 
This progeny of imported Cannibals are in 
our midst, ete. 
We take the liberty of saying that the 
‘‘Northern notion” of a Negro is that skin 
has nothing to do with manhood. The 
Adrocate apparently expects from a race 
debauched by servitude and robbed by 
white Virginians obedience to a higher 
code of ethics than its masters revealed 
when they were in power. If most South- 
ern preachers had less concern for ‘* sound 
doctrine’? and more zeal for elevating the 
morals and enlarging the horizon of the 
Negroes, many of ‘the sons of the freed- 
men’’ about whom the Advocate now raves 
would not be assaulting women or loafing 
about railway stations, village stores or 
city corners. Fortunately, Dr. Lafferty of 
the Advocate represents a type of Southern 
editor that is passing away, and the more 
intelligent of the whites realize that even 
if, granting it for the sake of argument 
only, the Negro is ‘‘merely a talking 
gorilla,’’ the South cannot afford to permit 
him to remain so. 


————————S——____ 


COMITY IN FELLOWSHIP. 

As an outcome of the recent unhappy 
affairs in which Rev. C. O. Brown, who has 
just left the pastorate of the First Congre- 
gational Church in San Francisco, was con- 
cerned, the Bay Conference of churches has 
suspended him from fellowship. After ap- 
parently deliberate examination, including 
a sufficient adjournment, it voted to sus 
pend Dr. Brown “until such time as in the 
judgment of this conference he shall have 
lifted from himself the burden of suspicion 
and doubt resting upon his reputation, and 
Shall have proved himself worthy to be re- 
stored to the fellowship of the churches, 

The Dubuque (Lowa) Association of 
churches immediately adopted resolutions 
which, after a preamble, say: 

Resolved, That we view with deep regret 
the manifest unfairness and great injustice 


which has been done our brother by the Bay 
Association 

Resolved, That in the name of justice we 
urge these brethren to reconsider what seems 
to us an unwise and hasty action. 

Resolved, That we extend to Rev. Charles 
0. Brown our sympathy, our confidence and 
our Christian greetings, and, furthermore, the 
assurance that within the bounds of our asso- 
ciation he will always fiod a hearty welcome; 
and 5 

Kesolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon our records and a copy forwarded to 
Dr. Brown, to the Bay Association and to our 
denominational papers. 


As one of the ‘‘denominational papers”’ 
thus invoked we are called upon for our 
ovinion. There is, indeed, a grave question 
of comity which ought to be discussed. 
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Did the Bay Conference of churches tran- 
scend its rightful powers? No, The ac. 
tion of the National Council in 1886, al- 
though not law, doubtless expresses Con- 
gregational principle. It says that standing 
in our ministry depends upon three things 
—church membership, ordination and ‘“‘re- 
ception as an ordained minister into the 
fellowship of the Congregational churches 
in accordance with the usage of the State or 
territorial organization of churchesin which 
the applicant may reside, and such stand- 
ing is to be continued in accordance with 
these usages.’”?’ The Bay Conference in its 
constitution expressly takes charge of min- 
isterial standing. Dr. Brown was aware of 
that fact when he became a member of that 
conference. Neither he nor any other per- 
son had any right to allege want of juris- 
diction, In the exercise of this admitted 
right the denominational standing of Dr. 
Brown was suspended. The action was 
taken by those among whom he lived, by 
the churches in sufficient numbers to con- 
stitute a conference, extensive in territory 
and dignified in character. The internal 
comity of the denomination had left the 
question, in the first instance, to that con- 
ference. 

Although the Dubuque Association is 
silent upon the matter, it is possible that 
the question may be raised whether the Bay 
Conference was debarred from action by the 
prior action of a council called by the First 
Church forits own enlightenment, and upon 
the request of its pastor. We think not. 
(1) The established usage in California ex- 
plicitly places questions of fellowship in 
the custody of territorial conferences of 
churches, and no single church can right- 
fully, through a council of its own selection, 
anticipate and prevent action by the whole 
body of churches which has fellowship in 
charge; but (2) there was no antagonism. 
The action of the Bay Conference seems to 
have been in exact pursuance of the result 
of council. That council, while deciding 
that the evidence did not sustain the serious 
criminal charge, expressly refused to excul- 
pate him from suspicion caused by certain 
facts which appeared in the hearing. The 
Bay Conference was in harmony with this 
decision of a question of fact. 

The Dubuque Association proceeded, ina 
feeling of generous sympathy, to sit in 
judgment upon a sister conference. It has 
condemned that conference, its acknowl- 
edged peer in every respect, in harsh and 
severe terms, It has uttered this condem- 
nation without real knowledge of evidence 
presented at the hearing, and plainly with- 
out the possibility of investigation. Ata 
great distance from the conference whose 
action it condemns, it has been impossible 
for it to appreciate the circumstances under 
which the California churches acted. To 
our mind the course taken by the Dubuque 
Association has not merely violated the 
comity of our churches, but in its sharp 
condemnation has violated the principles of 
justice and charity. For five years Dr. 
Brown lived within the bounds of Dubuque 
Association, honorably and without re- 
proach. We are not prepared to say that 
its present confidence is not amply de- 
served. We are by no means sure that the 
final result will not fully vindicate him. 
But we must insist that our churches had 
left to the Bay Conference, in the first 
instance, the question of ministerial stand- 
ing. The action of Dubuque has, not with- 
out reason, excited the derision of other 
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denominations. It has struck a harder 
blow to our polity than any outside enemy 
could possibly deal. Its course unfortu- 
nately is calculated rather to hurt than 
help the one whom it would assist. It 
can fellowship him within its bounds; but 
the churches at large will ask which is 
likely to be correct—the body in which he 
was a resident and of which he was a mem- 
ber in California, or one which acted with- 
out investigation on the upper Mississippi. 

But an important question remains to be 
considered. While in the first instance the 
Bay Conference has the charge of its own 
and the denominational fellowship, is there 
no remedy for a possible injustice? Cer- 
tainly there is. The National Council in 
1886 not only acknowledged the principle 
which leaves local fellowship untouched, 
but it went on tosay, ‘it being understood 
that a pro re natd council [i. e., one called 
for the occasion] is the ultimate resort in 
all cases in question.’’ According to this 
established principle Dr. Brown would have 
the undoubted right to demand the con- 
vening of an impartial ecclesiastical council 
to consider his denominational standing, and 
he would have the absolute right to name 
one-half of the churches to be invited. He 
would undoubtedly have the right also to 
object to the membership of any church 
from the conference which had condemned 
him, The Dubuque Association could it- 
self have proposed such a method. By so 
doing it would have helped the brother 
whom its hearty and unwarranted condem- 
nation of a sister conference, however that 
action may have been prompted by a gener- 
ous love for a brother whom it thought to 
be injured, certainly has not assisted; while 
its recognition of an acknowledged Congre- 
gational method would have spared us the 
flings to which our trust in principle rather 
than force has in this instance left us ex- 
posed, 


———  — 


MINISTERIAL DIVORCE IN THE 
EPISOOPAL OHUROH. 

The full text of Bishop Lawrence’s de- 
cision, suspending Rev. S. R. Fuller of 
Malden, Mass., from the ministry for two 
years, has been given to the public but 
not the evidence upon which it has been 
based. According to the bishop’s state- 
ment, the admitted facts are that Mr. Fuller 
sought and obtained a divorce from his first 
wife on the ground of desertion, the case 
not being contested by her, and to her he 
left the custody of the children. Wishing 
to be married again, he applied to an Epis- 
copal rector, who asked advice of Bishop 
Thompson of Nississippi, to whom at the 
same time Mr. Fuller submitted proofs of 
the adultery of his divorced wife, hoping 
for a decision from him that she was guilty, 
which would clear the way for a canonical 
marriage, but without notifying her or al- 
lowing her a chance to defend her reputa- 
tion. The civil court to which the first 
wife appealed has determined that Bishop 
Thompson did not so decide, though the 
officiating minister evidently believed that 
he had done so in some sense or he would 
not have proceeded to assist him in solem- 
nizing the second marriage, and Mr. Fuller 
evidently believed so. 

The canon law is that ministers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church having a sur- 
viving wife cannot marry unless a divorce 
has been secured on the ground of adultery; 
but it is a widespread opinion in the de- 
nomination that a bishop may decide in 
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case of divorce on other grounds that the 
evidence carries also proof of adultery, and 
this opinion Bishop Lawrence allows for 
though he probably does not share it. 

Amid the conflicting opinions which the 
case has called out it is clear to us that the 
power supposed to reside in bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church cf extending 
the decisions of the civil courts in cases of 
divorce is a dangerous one and cannot too 
soon be repudiated. The peril and scandal 
of the case rests exactly here. It has left 
Mr. Fuller legally married by the civil law 
and suspended by his bishop for what in 
plain terms, from the bishop’s point of view, 
must be called at least a grievous scandal. 
A secret court, such as Mr. Fuller thought 
he had secured, which would privately pro- 
nounce a woman who had not been heard 
guilty of a crime, in order to allow a minister 
to marry again, has no place in American 
church life. 

Bishop Lawrence himself, according to 
letters published since the decision, seems 
to have put himself in a disagreeable posi- 
tion, As Mr. Fuller’s adviser he approved 
of the form of divorce. He declined to 
pass upon the disputed question later on 
the ground that it was unjust to do so with- 
out citing the divorced wife, but he al- 
lowed another bishop to be consulted when 
his refusal would have stopped the mar- 
riage altogether, while in his sentence he is 
forced to declare and make effective the 
opinion which he had earlier evaded. As 
regards Bishop Thompson, the decision 
amounts to a censure in fact if not in words. 
As regards Mr. Fuller, he is placed in the 
unpleasant predicament that he must either 
publicly prove his first wife guilty of adul- 
tery, or he must be counted canonically 
guilty of what seems to the public, under 
the bishop’s decision, very like the same 
offense. And the perplexing part of it to 
the general public must be that a marriage 
solemnized by the joint action of a bishop 
and a minister is practically pronounced 
invalid by another bishop and his diocesan 
standing committee, And what steps can 
the confessedly innocent party take to vindi- 
cate her rights, who, having been married 
by bishop and rector, now finds her status as 
wife so far held in doubt that it becomes 
a reason for the suspension of her husband 
from this ministry? 

Mr. Fuller’s own opinion of the diocesan 
standing committee’s action and the bish- 
op’s sentence appears as we go to press. 
He insists, in a letter to Bishop Lawrence, 
upon his entire good faith and innocence of 
wrong in the whole transaction, refuses to 
submit to any condemnation or disciplinary 
sentence whatsoever, formally declares his 
renunciation of the ministry in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and demands imme- 
diate deposition therefrom on the ground 
of that renunciation. This is a natural, 
though doubtless painful, step for him to 
take, but it leaves the questions involved in 
the case as much in suspense as ever, A 
clear definition of the powers of Protestant 
Episcopal bishops in divorce cases and of 
their mutual relations of responsibility in 
counsel is clearly in order. 


ee 


The stream of gifts and bequests to our edu- 
cational institutions widens each year, as we 
pointed out last week. And since we last 
wrote tte University cf Pennsylvania has re- 
ceived $100,000 conditioned upon its receiving 
$1,000,000 within a specified time; North- 
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western University, Evanston, II]., has been 
given property worth $215,000 by William 
Deering of Evanston, which will be added to 
its endowment fund; and Wellesley College, 
so deserving and hitherto not overburdened 
with large gifts, has been given $100,000 by 
the children cf the late William S. Houghton 
of Boston. This will provide a chapel for the 
college, and will we hope be the forerunner 
and inspirer of other much-needed gifts. 


A MEDITATION FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


The life of our Lord had a double climax, 
first at the opened tomb, whose memory 
every week recalls with its day of rest and 
worship, and then, following the quiet days 
of prayer and expectation, in the manifested 
coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost. In God’s work every consum- 
mation is also a beginning. The incarna- 
tion opens a way for the perfect life, the life 
for the sacrifice, the sacrifice for the resur- 
rection, the resurrection for the brief oppor- 
tunity of teaching and the gift of the life- 
giving and truth-revealing Spirit. 

When we think of the day of his appear- 
ing, the Pentecost of the old church and tke 
new, with its immediate fruitfulness and its 
promise of help for centuries to come, we 
are thinking at once of a completion and an 
initiation. 

What the church most needs today is to 
accept and live up to the truth that she is 
in the era of the personal work of God’s 
Spirit. Institutions, creeds, traditions are 
valuable so far, and only so far, as they ex- 
press his taking of the things of Christ and 
showing them to us. We are not to be 
afraid to discard the old if through his 
teaching it is shown to be outworn and use- 
less. We are not to be reluctant to accept 
and test the new, if it evidently belongs to 
the development of his purpose. Courage 
to receive the indications of his teaching 
with open mind, to accept new conclusions 
and break, if need be, with old convictions 
and prejudices, is to go hand in hand with 
a vital faith in his leadership, and a rever- 
ent and respectful attitude toward the be- 
liefs and institutions of the earlier time. 
There is to be no delight in breaking with 
the past, but if need be the break is to be 
accepted without misgiving and without re- 
morse. 

It is always to be remembered, however, 
that God’s methods are not violent and rev- 
olutionary. The new life grows in the con- 
ditions of the earth. The present is rooted 
in the past. New views of truth have come 
out of views the fathers taught. Behind 
the reformations and revivals of the ages 
are the prayers and efforts of those who 
held and practised and studied truth in 
quiet lives. (God makes an army ready to 
be led before he raises up aleader. If any 
one imagines that he has a call to proclaim 
a view of truth which is contradictory 
to the whole experience of God’s people 
hitherto, the chances are enormously against 
his message having the sanction of God’s 
Spirit. The risk of novelty is that it may 
prove to be merely a transient incident in 
the thinking of the ehurch, to be discarded 
and forgotten—one of the wrecks which 
strew the path of progress, to the profit 
mainly of students of the vagaries of the 
human mind. 

This progress of doctrine and of life, which 
it is the work of the Holy Spirit to bring to 
perfection, must not, therefore, be consid- 
ered either as detached from the past, or 
as incapable of discarding means which it 
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has once found useful. At the beginning 
it accepted forms of worship from the syn- 
agogue and methods of polity from the an- 
cient customs of the Hebrew people. The 
church in Jerusalem still worshiped in the 
temple. At the council of the apostles a 
law was made for the whole church which 
has since been disregarded by that church 
for eighteen centuries. The Sabbath Day 
and the Lord’s Day begin side by side and 
then, without dispute or excitement, the 
older observance is merged into the full keep- 
ing of the Lord’s Day, in which all that is 
valuable of the Sabbath is preserved, but 
for whose observance there is not one Bible 
precept. 

But in all growth and through all changes 
there has been one Lord present with his 
people and one teaching Spirit, using the 
means and instruments appropriate to his 
immediate purpose and to the possibilities 
and surroundings of the churches. We can- 
not hope for full enlightenment, the day 
has not yet dawned for that, but the treas- 
ure house of warning and example in the 
past grows ever richer and fuller and the 
faith of the living church in the living 
Spirit, working in it to will and do of his 
good pleasure, grows stronger and brighter 
day by day. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF OONGRE- 
GATIONALISM IN OHIO. 

Ohio Congregationalism is a child of 
sturdy growth. No one could have looked 
upon the faces of the men who met in their 
forty-fourth annual association this year at 
Marietta, have listened to the papers they 
read and the addresses they made without 
feeling that the principles and polity of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans are in good hands. 
It was a happy thought of Pastor Dickin- 
son to unite the celebration of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the organization of the 
church in Marietta with the exercises of 
the association, and thus permit the entire 
State to have a part in it. The memorial 
volume which he has prepared, and which 
the Ohio Congregational Historical Society 
will publish, will be enriched by papers 
contributed by men living as far distant 
from each other as San Francisco and Bos- 
ton. The ten papers thus brought together, 
in addition to the information which Dr. 
Dickinson has gathered concerning the local 
church organized Dec. 4, 1796, will be a 
mine of wealth for the future historian. 

Marietta is an interesting place to visit. 
For the States formed out of the territory 
granted the Ohio Company by the famous 
ordinance of 1787 it is well-nigh as sacred 
as Plymouth Rock for the descendants of 
the Pilgrims. The place where the “ Pio- 
neers’’ landed is marked by a granite col- 
umn giving the date of the landing, Aug. 
19, 1788, and the names of the heads of the 
families, Just up the hill is the site of the 
Campus Martius, or the Stockade, within 
which these pioneers lived during the In- 
dian War of 1791-5. Here, too, is the old- 
est building in the State, the shop put up 
by the Ohio Company, a little one story 
building still in good repair. Here, too, is 
the house which Gen, Rufus Putnam built 
out of material which went into the stock- 
ade fort, where so many plans were formed 
which have resulted in blessings to the 
State and the nation. The old records of 
the church, with its confession of faith, 
are in the clear handwriting of the general. 
As one turns the leaves of the book the 
priceless value of such records is apparent. 
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The Marietta church was formed of good 
elements. It was formed after the princi- 
ples of the Cambridge Platform, and thus 
represented Massachusetts rather than Con- 
necticut Congregationalism. A little group 
of churches in this corner of the State grew 
up under the lead and with the help of the 
mother church. Though having no fellow- 
ship with other Congregational churches in 
the State, they remained true to the princi- 
ples of the founders and to the traditions 
they had brought with them. 

Present day Congregationalism in Ohio 
has been formed of various elements. There 
is in it this Massachusetts element of the 
Marietta churches, Still more prominent 
was the Connecticut element brought with 
them by the settlers on the Western Re- 
serve, where Congregational churches were 
planted early in the century, which, in spite 
of the Plan of Union which the fathers in 
Connecticut favored, refused to give up the 
principles they had long cherished. Thus 
the churches were Congregational, while 
the ministers for the most part were con- 
tent to belong to presbytery. Another ele- 
ment came into this church life through 
anti-slavery discussions, and still another 
through the peculiar views held by Presi- 
dents Mahan and Finney of Oberlin. Then 
there were the Welsh churches, no less true 
to the fundamental principles of our pol- 
ity than the churches formed by the men 
and women who came from the East. Va- 
rious unsuccessful efforts were made in the 
beginning of the century to bring these 
churches together in a single association 
or conference. Even local conferences had 
only a brief and feeble life. 

For more than fifty years Ohio Congrega- 
tionalists lived as strangers to each other. 
They had no organization through which 
they could do aggressive work. In 1852, 
when the present association was formed 
and these various elements were happily 
united, there were nearly 200 churches in 
the State, the majority of them in its north- 
ern portion. Since that union progress has 
been rapid. Institutions of learning like 
the college at Marietta, the college at Hud- 
son, now known as Adelbert College at 
Cleveland, prospering so finely under the 
presidency of Dr. C. F. Thwing, the semi- 
nary at Painesville, the college at Oberlin 
and the mission work in the larger cities, 
especially the Slavic work in Cleveland 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. Schauffler, 
are indications of the vitality of later years. 
One need but compare the history of our 
churches the last half-century with the his- 
tory of the half-century which preceded to 
perceive the benefits of organization. Of 
course, there are regrets, as there always 
will be, over that Plan of Union which 
cost us so much, but the losses have in 
part been made up, and under the better 
methods of the present day may almost 
disappear in the course of another half- 
century. 

The tolerant spirit which prevails in 
Ohio among brethren who differ widely on 
many points adds immensely to the 
strength of Congregationalism. But with 
all the divergencies on minor points, there 
is no divergence on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the gospel. All seek to be true to 
the same Master. Each in his own way 
seeks to lead men to Jesus Christ as the 
only and all sufficient Saviour. Those who 
have been accustomed to attend gather- 
ings of Congregationalists at the East can 
but feel at home in a gathering like this in 
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the valley of the Ohio and the Musking- 
ham, 

The variation from the original type of 
Congregationalism as seen either in Massa- 
chusetts or in Connecticut is no greater 
than the change in the spirit of the times 
has called for. Itis so slight, in fact, as to 
make it difficult to detect any real differ- 
ence between the polity as developed in the 
Interior and that held on the seaboard, 
One can but feel that the needs of East and 
West are the same, a spirit of completer 
consecration, of greater self-sacrifice, of 
larger benevolence, and of unwearied pa- 
tience in the discharge of duties, which 
press alike.upon all who call themselves 
the servants of Christ, whether they live in 
New England or in the far West. Home 
and foreign missions, Christian education, 
the saving of cities through the leavening 
influence of the gospel, the adaptation of 
work through the church to every phase of 
present need demand efforts and means 
which might well appall were not the prom- 
ised results so full of certainty and hope. 
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UNRESTRAINED INDIVIDUALISM; OR 
“THE SOOIAL GOOD.” 


Cardinal Manning, whatever his defects 
as a teacher and priest may have been, won 
the sympathy of the masres in his last days 
by standing as their champion in contests 
involving their right to receive a living 
wage. Quietly but surely Bishop Potter of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York has been forging to the front as a 
Christian clergyman willing and competent 
to adjudicate in labor contests and eager to 
settle them by the ethics of Christ as well 
as by man’s sense of justice. But he has 
seldom, if ever, made a decision more clearly 
revealing his courage, or more significant, 
than the one rendered last week as arbitra- 
tor between the lithographers of New York 
city and their employers. He, decides in 
favor of the employers on the point involv- 
ing the number of hours of labor per week, 
and in favor of the employés in their de- 
mand for the abolition of piecework and 
a minimum scale of $18 per week, less 
than which no competent workman is to 
receive, 

This decision may or may not be just. 
Piecework may or may not be permissible 
and conducive to ‘‘the social good.’’ The 
point to be noted is that Bishop Potter 
in rendering his decision does not pose 
as a compromiser, but as an arbitrator, as a 
judge. He says: 

I do not see how there can be any compro- 
mise between opposing principles. If, never- 
theless, the arbitrator or referee is required 
to give a decision, it seems to me that he 
must consult his highest conscience as to which 
of the opposite tendencies makes for the social 
good, and side with one or the other of the 
parties accordingly. In the interest of arbi- 
tration as a means of settling labor disputes 
this point should be clearly stated, so that 
the distinction between arbitration and com- 
promise may come to be recognized....I 
regard the abolition of piecework in the li- 
thographers’ trade and a fixed wage, with the 
provisions above stated, as measures in har- 
mony with the tendencies that make for social 
progress, and therefore decide in favor of the 
men on these points. 

Note especially the words which we have 
italicized. They come with the authority 
of a Christian teacher, speaking as he 
believes for his Master, to the heads of thir- 
ty-nine firms with a capital of $10,000,000, 
saying: Halt in your competition. Con- 
sider the social good as well as personal 
pecuniary profit. 
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GOD OUR COMFORTER. 


This is one of the sweetest attitudes 
which God has revealed himself as assum- 
ing towards us. ‘‘ As one whom his.mother 
comforteth”’ is one of the inspired descrip- 
tions of the troubled believer receiving di- 
vine consolation. No picture is more beau- 
tiful in itself or its significance than this 
one drawn from the everyday occurrences 
of domestic life. <A little child, hurt or 
frightened, nestling sobbing in its mother’s 
arms with a loving face smiling down upon 
it and gentle tones soothing it back to peace 
and happiness—so, says the sacred Word, 
our heavenly Father comforts his troubled 
children and cheers them. 

Grown-up children often are the most 
childish of all, and none of us ever out- 
grow the need of divine comforting. When 
temptations assail, when sorrows engloom, 
when hopes fail, when all which this world 
can give proves empty, we should go dis- 
tracted were it not for the relief which we 
find in telling everything to God and in be- 
ing reassured by him. He comforts us by 
brightening our skies, by strengthening our 
hands, by opening for us fresh resources, 
and, most and best of all, by sending to us 
his spirit of consolation and cheer, by 
showing us new meanings in his Word and 
by perceptibly drawing near to bless us 
when we pray. 

We should be ashamed to receive such 
comfort unappreciatively. And we can tes- 
tify to our sense of its preciousness by seek- 
ing it often, by bearing witness to others of 
its sweetness, and by trying earnestly to 
deserve it. Especially must we strive to 
comfort others in their need, and not merely 
from a sense of duty but with something of 
that deep and unfailing sympathy and love 
which God shows so freely to us. To re- 
ceive comfort and to refuse to give it in 
turn betrays a selfish heart indeed. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
Domestic Politics. 

Republican State conventions held in Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, Washington, North 
Carolina and Wyoming have indorsed Mr. 
McKinley. The Delaware convention re- 
fused to commit itself to his candidacy and 
split. The Nerth Carolina convention in- 
dorsed bimetallism, but this is counted as 
a gain for conservatism, for it was feared 
that a free coinage of silver plank would be 
adopted. Missouri and Washington came 
out unequivocally against the free coinage 
of silver, the result in Washington being 
especially notable as the State now has two 
silver senators at the capital. The Colo- 
rado Republicans, in State convention as- 
sembled, rejected the advice of Senator Wol- 
cott, will not send him to the national 
convention as a delegate, and gave Senator 
Teller full authority to lead in a bolt from 
the St. Louis convention should its plank 
on monetary standards not be satisfactory 
to him and his free silver constituents. 

The result of these conventions makes it 
more and more apparent that unless a 
decided reaction against Mr. McKinley, 
headed by business men and not by a boss 
like Mr. Platt of New York, sets in, Mr. 
McKinley is foreordained to be nominated 
at St. Louis. There are, however, some 
signs of such a reaction so led, caused 
by Mr. McKinley’s shifty record in Con- 
gress and his silence now, and prophets 
with memories are citing the rejection 
by former Republican conventions of men 
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who @ month before seemed to have as 
strong a grip on the delegates as Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has now. Mr. McKinley’s friends 
excuse his sphinxlike attitude by the state- 
ment that the candidate has no business 
to shape the platform; they assert unquali- 
fiedly that he will stand squarely on a gold 
platform if it is formulated. His critics 
affirm that his silence now is causing de- 
pression in business at home and mistrust 
of our credit abroad, and that the Ameri- 
can people love a man of conviction rather 
than a trimmer and straddler. The Amer- 
ican Protective Association has withdrawn 
its boycott of Mr. McKinley; its supreme 
council now places him in line with other 
Republican candidates as worthy of sup- 
port, and declares specifically that he is in 
full sympathy with the aims of the pro- 
scriptive association. Such an indorse- 
ment as this, of course, is a two edged 
sword. It injures as well as strengthens 
his candidacy. Cardinal Gibbons’s latest 
utterance shows how Roman Catholic vot- 
ers may act. Ile says: 

Much asI would regret the entire identifi- 
cation of any religious body as such with any 
political party, I am convinced that the mem- 
bers of a religious body whose rights, civil and 
religious, are attacked will, naturally and 
unapimously, espouse the cause of the party 
which has the courage openly to avow the 
principles of civil and religious liberty ac- 
cording to the Constitution. Patience is a 
virtue, but it is not the only virtue. When 
pushed too far it may degenerate into pusil- 
lanimity. 

The National Legislature. 

The Senate has passed the River and Har- 
bor Bill, carrying appropriations of more 
than $12,000,000 and authorizing contracts 
for projects involving an aggregate liabil- 
ity of more than $50,000,000. The vote of 
57 to 9 in favor of this bill will serve to 
accentuate the expected veto by President 
Cleveland. Mr. Dupont of Delaware has 
been refused membersbip in the Senate, the 
former Republicans—but now silverites— 
Messrs. Jones and Stewart of Nevada, casting 
the decisive votes against Mr. Dupont, sup- 
posably for fear that he would strengthen 
the anti-silver forces in the Senate. The 
Senate has done well to pass the act mak- 
ing one year’s residence in a territory a pre- 
requisite to obtaining a divorce there. The 
House committee on liquor traffic, Hon. 
E, A. Morse of Massachusetts, chairman, 
has reported favorably on the plan to ap- 
priate funds with which a worthy commis- 
sion may make an investigation of the whole 
subject of the extent and economic and 
moral aspects of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. This is a step forward, as hitherto 
the House has been the conservative body 
when the Senate has been willing to pro- 
ceed. Whether the findings of such a com- 
mission would have the weight of those 
which will come sooner or later from a self- 
selected committee of experts now at work 
on the same problem is an open question. 
It is certainly most desirable that such an 
investigation should be made and made by 
the right sort of men. 

The United States and Turkey. 

Mavroyeni Bey, the Turkish minister in 
Washington, has been recalled, and the 
State Department has been advised by Mr. 
Riddle, in charge of our affairs at Constan- 
tinople, that Mustapha Bey, an assistant in 
the Turkish Foreign Office, has been ap- 
pointed his successor. More than this con- 
cerning his personality cannot be stated 
now. Mr. Terrell, our minister to Turkey, 
who had gone to Texas, his native State, on 
a furlough, was summoned back to Wash- 
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ington last week to confer with Secretary 
Olney, President Cleveland and a delega- 
tion of representative American citizens re- 
specting affairs in Turkey. Itis gratifying 
to know that the Administration is not be- 
ing left to drift along without any pressure 
during the present crisis, but is being made 
to feel in a quiet, but effective way, that 
there are Christian laymen in this country 
who intend to throw the weight of their 
great influence as leaders of commerce and 
men of affairs in impressing upon the offi- 
cials at Washington that as in the past a 
firm and consistent policy must be outlined 
and maintained in all our present and fu- 
ture dealings with the sultan. When men 
like William E. Dodge, ex-Minister to Rus- 
sia Andrew D. White, Everett P. Wheeler, 
A. E. Orr and men of that caliber wait upon 
Secretary Olney and President Cleveland 
and ask for a certain course of action, 
which it is not politic to disclose now, but 
which it may be understood is thoroughly 
American and calculated to conserve the 
interests of all our citizens in Turkey, then 
the Department of State is made to realize 
that a new force has entered the contest 
which cannot be ignored as safely as the 
deliverances of Congress or ecclesiastical 
bodies have been. That there is a strong 
committee of Christian laymen organized 
and at work now to conserve the interests 
of Christian missions in Turkey is a fact 
which has not been widely heralded, nor 
need it be, but from this time on we hope 
to note a decided stiffening in our national 
policy and a bettering of conditions in Tur- 
key, where already a slight improvement 
may be noted, as the pressure of the Powers 
upon Turkey last week called forth orders 
that forced conversions to Mohammedan- 
ism must cease, The patriarch of Armenia 
still holds his position in spite of all his 
enemies within and without the Armenian 
Church, but there come distressing rumors 
of a renewal of the revolutionary agitation 
by the Huntschagists later in May. 
Electrical Energy Directly from Coal. 

Prof. W. W. Jacques, a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, who has studied in European 
schools and is now employed by the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Company as an elec- 
trician, claims to have discovered that ‘if 
oxygen, whether pure or diluted as in air, 
be caused to combine with carbon or car- 
bonaceous materials, not directly, as in com- 
bustion, but through an intervening elec- 
trolyte, the potential energy of the carbon 
may be converted directly into electrical 
energy instead of into heat,’’ and Professors 
C. R. Cross of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Henry A. Rowland of 
Johns Hopkins University, two of the high- 
est authorities in this or any other country, 
not only acknowledge the truth of Professor 
Jacques’s claim, but give him the addi- 
tional credit ef having perfected and pa- 
tented a process by which the great dis- 
covery can begin to work an industrial 
revolution compared with which that ef- 
fected by the steam engine will seem paltry. 
For, as Professor Cross states in his report 
on the discovery, ‘‘It is, perhaps, fair to 
say that we may expect the carbon electric 
generator to yield ten times as much elec- 
tricity per pound of carbon as does a good 
average steam engine dynamo plant.’’ The 
best devices today enable producers of elec- 
tricity to secure only five per cent. of the 
potential energy of the fuel consumed, but 
here is a discovery that multiplies the en- 
ergy developed and lessens the cost of main- 
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tenance, and is so simple that, like all other 
great discoveries, it causes all to wonder 
that it was so long coming. Unlike many 
great discoveries, it was not an accidental 
hit, but rather the fruit of inductive reason- 
ing and much experiment. It is said that 
Professor Jacques already has refused $600,- 
000 for a six-tenths interest in the patent 
right. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Politics. 

The breach between the English Liberals 
and the Irish members of Parliament has 
widened during the past week, as a result of 
the vote on the second reading of the Edu- 
cation Bill, the Irish voting, as it had been 
predicted they would do, solidly for the law 
calculated te strengthen the grip of the An- 
glican and Roman Catholic clergy upon the 
educational machinery of Great Britain. 
Of course, such desertion of allies without 
whom it is futile to hope for anything ap- 
proaching Irish home rule has opened the 
eyes of many Liberals who followed Mr. 
Gladstone against their better judgment, 
and it is thought that before long the rank 
and file of the Liberal party will make it 
clear that leaders are wanted now who will 
rally them with a policy in which home 
rule for Ireland is either omitted or made 
a non-essential as a test of party fealty. 
The attitude of our Congregational breth- 
ren across the water toward the Educa- 
tion Bill, which Parliament is now dis- 
cussing, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing resolution passed unanimously at a re- 
cent meeting of the London Congregational 
Union, and a cable message reports that 
they have gone even further now in their 
repudiation of their former Irish allies: 

This assembly of the London Congrega- 
tional Union, consisting of ministers and del- 
egates of London Congregational churches, 
while approving of the proposal to raise the 
school age from eleven to twelve years, feels 
compelled to vigorously oppose the Educa- 
tion Bill now before Parliament, seeing that 
the effect will be: (a) To constitute an author- 
ity which will neither be elected solely for 
the purpose of education nor wholly repre- 
sentative in its character. (b) To cripple and 
finally extinguish the School Board system, 
which has achieved splendid educational and 
moral results. (c) To further endow denomi- 
national schools with public funds without 
granting public control. (d) To introduce 
into local public life sectarian bitterness and 
animosity. This assembly considers that in 
dealing with education no favor sheuld be 
shown to denominational schools over Board 
schools, and that all grants of public money 
shall be accompanied by an efficient public 
local control. 

In Canada the attempt of the Roman 
Catholic Church to dragoon its followers 
into support of the Conservative candidates, 
because they are friends of remedial legis- 
lation for Manitoba and pledged to grant 
it, has developed a peculiar state of affairs, 
the hierarchy of Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia declining to join with the 
hierarchy of Quebec in a collective manda- 
ment which the clergy of the latter diocese 
read from their pulpits last Sunday, order- 
ing Roman Catholic voters ‘‘as a duty of 
conscience’’ to give their votes for candi- 
dates disposed to vote for the remedial bill. 
Russia’s Gains. 

The incident at Chee-Foo, China, whereby 
Russia secures from China title to property 
hitherto vested in an English commercial 
firm, has been considered significant enough 
by the British and German ministers to 
warrant them in filing a protest, and Great 
Britain has served notice on China that she 
will be held responsible for any action hos- 
tile to British interests. Unfortunately this 
protest comes too late. Russia’s grip is teo 
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secure to be wrested away now by a mere 
British bluff or threat. Li Hung Chang 
has been at St. Petersburg for several 
weeks, avd he has the freest access to the 
Russian Foreign Oflice. Treaties are being 
cemented. Russian authority is supreme 
at Peking, nor is it lacking in influence 
at Tokio, if the latest news from Japan is 
authentic, namely, that Russia and Japan 
have come to an amicable agreement re- 
specting the future of Korea, From Mos. 
cow come descriptions of unprecedented 
splendor of decoration, unbounded hospital- 
ity to tributary princes and j :urnalists, and 
truly royal preparations for the coronation 
of the new czar and czarina. 
NOTES. 

Ohio, New York and Rhode Island now 
compel railroads to carry bicycles free as bag- 
Rage 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in New South Wales will petition the 
colonial legislature to make it possible for 
the Gothenburg or Norwegian company li- 
cense system to be tried in the colony as a 
method of reforming the traffic in liquor. 

The Citizans’ League of New Orleans has 
brought about a compromise of the contest 
between tha rival claimants for the governor- 
ship of Louisiana, whereby Foster takes the 
oftice and will hold it, but he in turn pledges 
the Democratic party to pass an Australian 
ballot law, to call a constitutional conven- 
tion and order a new election of State ofti- 
cials, 

The prompt payment of claims by China to 
individuals and societies who suffered by the 
anti-Christian riots last year (the last of the 
American claims having just been paid, see 
Progress of the Kingdom) is in marked con- 
trast to the deliberation with which Turkey is 
settling the claims upon her; and, indeed, it 
puts to shame the record of some civilized 
nations. 

The Berlin Post has obtained and published 
the text of a telegram sent by Emperor Wil- 
liam last February, when the rupture be- 
tween Dr. Stoecker, leader of the Christian 
Socialists, and the Conservatives was begin- 
ning. It will be seen that the emperor agrees 
with other political bosses as to the proper 
sphere of activity for Christiana clergymen. 
He said: 

Stoecker has finished as I foretold years ago. 
Political clergymen are monstrosities. Who- 
ever is a Christian is also social. This Chris- 
tian Socialist nonsense leads to self-conceit 
and intolerance and is directly contrary to 
Christianity. Clergymen should mind the 
souls of the community and not mix in poli- 
tiles. 

Secretary of State Olney is authority for the 
Statement that '' France is treating Madagas- 
car as a French colony acquired by contest, 
that the native government is no longer in 
existence, and that the treaties concluded by 
it are as void.”” Franc bolds that the treaty 
of 1881 between the United States and Mada- 
gascear is abrogated, and that our dealings 
with inhabitants of Madagascar hereafter 
must be in accord with the conventions in 
force between the United States and France. 
Hence she asks for a discontinuauce of our 
consular courts. Leiters from the represen- 
tatives of the London Missionary Society in 
Madagascar report far better treatment for 
themselves and the Protestant natives than 
they had expected from the French rulers, 
which is an encouraging fact. 

One of the expert watch-makers sent from 
lilinois to Japan to assist the Osaka Watch 
Company in starting its plant says of the 
Japanese workmen whom he had to teach: 

They are fine imitators, but they are not 
worth much as mechanics. In the factory I 
had under me the best skilled labor in Japan. 
Some of the workmen there can take an awl 
or a sharp piece of wire and can carve and 
hore a stick into the most fanciful shapes, but 
when it comes to fine work in mec danics they 
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are not of much value. They are not exact 
enough and do not appreciate the value of 
care in their work. They do not have and do 
not seem able to develop tbat fine mechanical 
discrimination so characteristic of good work- 
men. 

Our minister to Japan, Mr. Dunn, just ar- 
rived in this country on a furlough, discounts 
many of the alarmist cries respecting Japa- 
nese competition. 

Spain has formally protested against the 
frequency with which filibustering expedi- 
tions leave our shores and the failure of our 
courts to convict when those engaged in such 
expeditions are captured. No wonder! Offi- 
cials in Washington may be sincere in their 
intention to live up to treaty obligations, but 
minor officials are not. The London Times 
correspondent gives the gloomiest account of 
the condition of affairs in Spain. He sees no 
possibility of Spain winning thecontest. Sen- 
ator Morgan has induced the Senate to pass 
a resolution calling for an investigation of 
American citizens’ rights in Cuba, and asking 
Secretary Olney and President Cleveland for 
copies of all correspondence between Spain 
and the United States bearing on the treaty 
of 1877, which Caleb Cushing negotiated and 


signed, 
—— = 


IN BRIEF. 


Are you awake to the glory of the opening 
summer—to the beauty with which God re- 
clothes for us the face of the world in which 
we live? 


We print elsewhere, in advance, the report 
of the Board of Ministerial Aid, which will 
be read to the General Association next 
week. It hints at much more than it can tell. 
This agency should receive the warm support 
of all Congregationalists. 


We have heard it said in explanation of the 
ease with which the Lowell Church Bill and 
the Short Lobster Bill were passed by the 
Massachusetts General Court that it was a 
case of logrolling—Lowell and lobsters. If 
so ths combination collapsed quickly enongh 
in the face of the governor's vetoes. 


“If you will play baseball on Sunday 
when away from home, you cannot have us 
for spectators on week days when at home” is 
the message of Springfield (Mass ) Christians 
tothe localclub. Ata mass meeting, held in 
the First Church Sunday night, 1,500 indig- 
nant citizens announced the boycott—novel 
but justified. 


Among the apt sayings that have been go- 
ing the rounds lately is one which the enthu- 
siastic welcome given to the American ath- 
letes returned from Greece makes worth 
quoting: 

The Athens athlete sadly mused 
O’er contests he bad lost on; 


Said he, * [t’s bad when Greek meets Greek. 
But worse when Greek meets Boston.” 


The surmise of our London correspondent 
that a comparatively unkuown, earnest evan- 
gelical worker would be chosen to succeed 
Mr. Harnbal! at Westminster Chapel is proved 
correct by the selection of Rev. Richard West- 
rope, formerly of Leeds, who has accepted 
the pastorate. It was Wes:minster Chapel, 
it will be remembered, that strove so bard to 
lare Dr. Bradford from bis Montclair pasto- 
rate. 


Salem lost ‘a good physician” last week, 
when Dr. Amos Johnson died. If it be true, 
as the Boston Transcript recently asserted, 
that the physician is superseding the clergy- 
man in his intimacy with and knowledge of 
families, then a readjustment of social rela- 
tions is going on which must be reckoned 
with by the church—a readjustment, too, 
making more and more important the union 
of Christian character with professional skill, 
so beautifully illustrated in Dr. Johnson's 
life. 
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Bishop Coxe of western New York is cour- 
ageous as well as belligerent, and when, last 
week, he heard a ritualistic Elmira rector tel]- 
ing the attendants at the convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew that they should 
seek priestly absolution from sins, he in- 
stantly publicly rebuked the callow youth, 
saying: ‘‘A man who wants to hear confes- 
sions is not fit to hearthem. ... Priests who 
cannot teach the truth as the church has re. 
ceived it should leave the communion.” 


Last spring a leading surgeon of New York 
city was summoned to Princeton to save, if 
he could, the life of a student shot in a fracas, 
He journeyed thither on a special train fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Wait. 
ing some time for a bill for the train the 
surgeon wrote asking for a statement of his 
indebtedness. The officials replied that no 
charge was made, as the service rendered was 
‘inthe interest of suffering humanity.’’ This 
corporation has a soul. It also—and per- 
haps consequent! y—pays dividends and stands 
well with European investors. 


The remains of Charles Carleton Coffin, 
which have been resting in the receiving 
vault at Brookline with the expectation that 
they would be buried in the spring at his old 
home in Boscawen, N. H., were interred last 
Thursday in Mouot Auburn. There was a 
general desire on the part of the people in 
Boston, led by the John A. Andrew Post, 
G. A. R., that the famous war correspondent 
and author should’ be buried near the city, 
which for so many years has been his home, 
and in our American Westmiuster Abbey, 
where so many noted men repose. The bur- 
ial services were simple and impressive, con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. W. E. Barton, 
D. D., of the Shawmut Church. 


It is to be regretted that at the annual meat- 
ing of the Scottish Congregational Union, just 
held in Glasgow, union with the Evangelical 
Union was not consummated. A Presbyte- 
rian present described the meeting as an eye- 
opener to him—“ accustomed to cast-iron rules 
and formule '’—for its simplicity and freedom 
of conduct. After a battle royal bet ween the 
friends and foes of union, the former won on 
a test vote of 144 to 33, but a lay leader of the 
opposition instantly served notice that ‘the 
twelve churches represented in the minority 
will claim to be the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, claiming its whole assets and es- 
tate, powers and privileges, the majority hav- 
ing now seceded.” 


A supply committee spent last Sunday in a 
city not a hundred miles from Boston, and, 
after hearing a stimulating sermon from the 
minister, whom they had been sent to judge, 
weigh and appraise, were nearly confounded 
when he gave out the hymo whose second 
Star zi reads: 


Let strangers walk around 
The city where we dwell, 
Compass and view thy holy ground 
And mark the bailding well; 
The orver of thy bouse, 
The worship of thy court, 
The cheerful songs, the solemn vows, 
And make a fair report. 
The minis'er is to be acquitted of all thought 
of a special! application of the verse, but the 
members of the committee have gained an 
entirely pew conception of the range and 
uses of Christian hymnology. 


Much rumor is current about Ian Maclaren 
and the Broadway Tabernacle. Mr Cornelius 
N. Bliss of the board of trustees denies that 
any call has been sent to the great Scotch 
delineator of life. Much nonsense is current, 
also, notably the remark credited to a mem- 
ber of the Tabernacle: ‘‘ The only salvation 
of the parish lies in sammoning another great 
Scotch preacher to the puipit.’”’ We glad; 
recognize the acquisitions to the American 
pulpit through foreign importation, bat we 
are not prepared thus to minimize native tal- 
ent. The New York World cabled to Ian 
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Maclaren last week and asked him whether 
he would accept a call. He replied: ‘* You 
suggest a great honor, of which I know noth- 
ing. The question of settling in America has 
never been before my mind in any shape.” 





President Whitsitt of the L-uisville South- 
ern Baptist Seminary, in defending himself 
against the attacks of his criticsin the contro- 
yersy over the method of baptism among the 
early English Baptists, referred to in our col- 
ulmns last week, goes out of bis way to attack 
the originality and courtesy of Dr. Dexter in 
his researches and publications on the same 
topic. In this week’s Examiner Dr. Henry S. 
Burrage points out that the articles by Dr. 
Whitsitt, which he complains were ignored 
by Dr. Dexter, were published as editorials in 
the Independent, and therefore anonymously, 
so that Dr. Dexter did not know their author’s 
name, and that Dr. Dexter was already busy 
with the subject, as is proved by articles in 
The Congregationalist antedating Dr. Whit- 
situ’s publication. Among those who knew 
him Dr. Dexter needed no such vindication. 





The Watchman says in relation to the mod- 
ern American newspaper: “ It is by no means 
true that the entire body of the American 
people have gone after the gods cf childish- 
ness, sensationalism and pruriency. A paper 
edited for servants of the lower class, for 
sporting men and men about town, cannot, in 
the nature of the case, interest persons of 
education and refinement.’’ This is true, but 
the peril is that parents of this type will be- 
come careless in admitting papers of this sort 
to their homes, forgetting that their children 
are only potentially ‘‘persons of education 
and refinement.”’ ‘‘A part of the circulation 
of the sensational press,’’ The Watchman adds, 
‘is due to the sheer negligence of parents 
who do not step to ask whether this or that 
paper is suitable reading for their sons and 
daugbters.”’ 





One of the latest acquisitions to the pastoral 
forces in this vicinity has yielded to the pre- 
vailing drift hereabouts and appears now 
before his people on Sanday in a robe. No 
one was so startled by the innovation as his 
own children who, in the section of the 
country from which they recently came, had 
evidently not been accustomed to seeing either 
their father or other ministers thus arrayed. 
The two youngsters came forward last Sunday 
moruing after the service in a highly excited 
condition, and pressed their way through the 
group that had gathered to salute the pastor. 
The boy was heard to remark to his sister as 
they passed, ‘‘ Look wha. papa’s got on!” 
and a moment later was heard asking his 
parent, “ Papa, what have you got that wrapper 
on for?’’ Doubtless in the privacy of the 
home a full explanation will be forthcoming, 
meanwhile we may free ourselves from anxiety 
as to the harm to result from any liturgical 
tendencies at work in our denomination, so 
long as the rising generation cherishes such 
low church views of the purpose and value 
of clerical garments. 





There must be many who, whether or not 
they have already given money for the relief 
of the suffering Armenians, can, and gladly 
will, spare clothing for the refugees who are 
pouring into Smyrna and other seaports. 
Rey. Lyman Bartlett, for thirty years a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Smyrna 
and now home on a furlough, is collecting 
garments and forwarding them to fellow- 
missionaries at that point who will place 
them to the best advantage. Here is an 
excellent way of bringing to bear temporal 
assistance where it is urgently needed and 
without any fear that the relief sent will be 
delayed in its transmission. We bespeak a 
prompt and generous response to this appeal. 
Packages should be directed to Rev. Lyman 
Bartlett, care of the shipping department of 
the American Board, 1 Somerset Street. Al- 
most any kind of clothing which is still wear- 
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able will be welcome, inasmuch as there isa 
great horde of applicants and the demand is 
sure to continue not only through the sum- 
mer months but well on into next autumn 
and winter. 





STAFF CORRESPONDENOE 


FROM NEW YORK. 
A Notable Occasion. 

A truly notable gathering was the ‘“ re- 
ception”? given at Sherry’s on Tuesday 
evening to Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Henry A. 
Stimson. The invitations were issued by 
the city’s best known clergymen of all evan- 
gelical denominations and business men most 
prominent in financial, social and religious 
circles in New York and Brooklyn. So, too, 
were the invited. Dr. Storrs opened the 
speaking with an address even more lauda- 
tory than was his voicing of the result of 
council given in The Congregationalist. No 
man could desire a more generous indorse 
ment of his charecter and work, and surely 
no other livirg man could embody unstinted 
commendation in words more felicitously 
chosen. Dr. Storrs was followed by Dr. 
John Hall acd President Low, and Dr. 
Stimson fitly responded. Fine vocal and 
instrumental music enlivened the occasion. 
And Another. 

By a meeting full of historic interest the 
Collegiate (Dutch) Church, on the eleventh, 
celebrated the 200th anniversary of the giv- 
ing of its charter, May 11, 1696. The serv 
ices were held in the church at Fifth Ave 
nue and Forty eighth Street, Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Coe, pastor, who delivered the historical 
address. The music was of the highest 
order, including Luther’s Hin Feste Burg, 
and the hymns, ‘‘ Glorious things of thee 
are spoken,”’ sung to a Duteh air of the 
sixteenth century, and ‘*O God our help,” 
to the Holland nationalair. Though Dutch 
in its origin and naturally somewhat tena- 
cious of its traditions—its life here having 
begun long before the getting of its charter, 
as early as 1628—the Collegiate Church has 
in it no little of the vigor of youth and of 
late fairly keeps pace with the religious 
life of the times. Its wealth, reaching 
probably $5,000,000, is equaled only by that 
of Trinity (Episcopa!) Corporation. 

A Happy Reunion. 

The Manhattan Confererce on Thursday 
of this week, held in the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, was made an occasion of general 
rejoicing by the reunion, after twenty years’ 
separation, of the Congregational churches 
belonging to the Manhattan Conference and 
the New York and Brooklyn Association. 
The latter is really a conference, churches 
as well as ministers constituting its mem- 
bership. Twenty years of time and several 
deaths have wrought such changes in the 
circumstances which led to the separation 
that there remained little valid reason for 
its continuance, and many in both bodies 
have for some years been seeking their re- 
union. Committees of the two bodies ar- 
ranged for it on terms satisfactory to both, 
and it was accomplished in the simplest 
possible way. After the formal opening of 
the Manhattan’s afternoon session, the other 
body, headed by its chairman, Rev. D. Buat- 
ler Pratt, with Dr. Abbott, escorted by Drs. 
Behrends and Lymaa, filed into the aisle 
and answered tothe rol!-cal!, Kindly greet- 
ings were tendered to the new comers by 
Dr. Meredith, emphasized with hearty ap- 
plause by the audience, and henceforth “ by- 
gones are to be bygones,’’ and the Congre 
gational chu:ches of New York and Brook- 
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lyn are to live and work together under the 
new name, Manhattan Brooklyn Conference 
of Congregational Churches. Of the new 
conference Dr, A. C. Perkins was chosen 
president for a year, and Rev. J. Brittan 
Clark secretary and treasurer. The even- 
ing session was given to addresses from 
Drs. McLeod, Abbott, Virgin and Storrs 
on the Relation of Congregationalism to 
the Evangelization of Large Cities. 

Those Blessed Women. 

Our college women are happy, and well 
they may be. Larnard College’s trustees 
bought for $160,000 ground for two build- 
ings near the new site of Columbia, leaving 
$100,000 on mortgage. They had raised 
$52,000 of it when an unknown friend of- 
fered $100,000 to Barnard, provided the 
mortgage was canceled by others not later 
than May 10. In these times, and after all 
the hard work laid out already, it seemed 
impossible to meet the conditions even of 
80 munificent a gift. But on Friday, sth, 
up comes that princely giver, Mr. John D. 
tockefeller, with $25,000 on condition that 
the other $23,000 be raised by Saturday 
midnight. In one day’s work, such as only 
love of a good cause inspires, Treasurer 
George A. Plimpton and a band of Bar- 
nard’s alumn« and friends with joy brought 
in the mortgage money. Ad now it ap- 
pears that the conditional $100,000 is the 
gift of an up the Iludson lady, who thus 
h nors the memory of ber husband and her 
father. 

The alumvw of the university law school 
g.ve a dinner at Delmunico’s the other day, 
at which the presidents of Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Rochester and Bryn Mawr, with Chan- 
cellor McCracken, Mr. Depew and several 
others, talked of the ‘‘ old times,’’ less than 
forty years ago, when there was no college 
education for women, in contrast with this 
year of grace when women’s colleges have 
more than 16,000 students, yet turn away 
hundreds of applicants for want of room. 
Wheel Christians. 

Brooklyn does not mean to be often be 
hind the procession either in religious or 
secular enterprise. Its city mission society 
last summer kept in active service on Sun- 
days four gospel wagons, from which more 
than 20,000 people were addressed, many of 
them Sunday bicyclers. This summer it is 
proposed to add to the force, the $350 ex- 
pense for each wagon to come chiefly from 
Sunday schools, and to make a specialty of 
reaching bicyclers at their favorite resorts. 

But the Episcopal Church Club is plan. 
ning what they regard as more churchly and 
more permanent—a “‘ wheelmen’s church,”’ 
at one of the popular bicycle seaside head- 
quarters, where the ‘‘ wheels”’ can be safely 
guarded while the wheelers are spiritually 
fed. It looks as though bicycling were 
coming to be reckoned as one of the Chris- 
tian duties. 

The New England Church, Brooklyn East, 
is rejoicing over the prospect of soon filling 
the pastoral vacancy caused by Kev. Alex- 
ander Lewis’s go'ng to Worcester. It has 
unanimously invited to its pulpit Kev. W. T. 
McElveen, Ph. D., the organizer, and for 
six years pastor, of the North Church of 
this city. Dr. McElveen is a Yale graduate, 
has seen a wide variety of religious service, 
has done good work as a ‘‘ newspaper mar,”’ 
and among the outside classes, as well as 
in the pulpit, Sunday schools and parish 
homes. It it understood that he will ac- 
cept the New England’s call. 

HUNTINGTON, 
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Certain Historic Creeds. 


The Reformation was far more than an 
age of doctrinal renovation, it was a period 
of spiritual quickening; and this revival 
of the Christian life was confined to no 
section of the church. The Catholic body, 
which withstood most of the doctrinal 
alterations that the reformers introduced, 
was scarcely less profoundly stirred spirit- 
ually than the new Protestant churches 
which went out from it. Nowhere was that 
new impulse more manifest than in in- 
creased zeal for the instruction of the igno- 
rant and the young—an instruction which 
took the form of catechetical training to 
such a degree that, though this method of 
spiritual education has its illustrations in 
other ages of the church, the Reformation 
period is the great catechism producing 
era of ecclesiastical history. Many of the 
leading reformers, Luther, Calvin, @colam- 
padius, Cranmer, Bullinger and numbers of 
their humbler associates and followers, as 
well as Roman champions like Canisius and 
Bellarmine, produced such epitomes of 
Christian instruction; but four may be dis- 
tinguished as of special importance: the 
Short Catechism of Luther of 1529, the 
Roman Catechism of 1566 (designed, how- 
ever, for priests rather than for people), 
that of Heidelberg of 1563, and the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism of 1647. Of 
these none has attained a higher authority 
or a more extended use than the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

It was the misfortune of the Protestant 
movement that it early divided into two op- 
posing camps—the Lutheran and the so- 
called Reformed—the one coming into being 
through the activity of the Saxon reform- 
ers, Luther and Melanchthon; the other 
bearing the impress of the theologians of 
Switzerland, Zwingli and Calvin. While 
these two schools were essentially one in 
their conception of the method of salvation 
and in their rejection of Roman peculiari- 
ties, they differed regarding the proportion 
of the forms of the old Catholic worship to 
be retained under the limitation of the prin- 
ciple of the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures which both recognized, they were un- 
like in the strenuousness of their church 
discipline, they held opposite views as to 
whether baptism was a regenerative rite, 
they came, after the death of the Augustin- 
ian Luther, to dissimilar conceptions of the 
share of the human will in conversion; but 
their chief point of opposition, openly rec- 
ognized as divisive from the debate at Mar- 
burg in 1529, was as to the nature of 
Christ’s presence in the Supper. On this 
point Luther stoutly maintained the con- 
ception of a corporeal presence of the 
Saviour in connection with the sacred ele- 
ments, so that all who partook of the sac- 
rament, whether believing or unbelieving, 
received Christ; while the Reformed, after 
holding with Zwingli that the Supper is 
simply a commemoration in which the be- 
liever’s faith is spiritually quickened, came, 
under the influence of Calvin, to the posi- 
tion that it includes a real reception by 
the believer through faith of the life-giving 
power of the glorified humanity of our 
Lord, 

These distinctions may seem relatively 
unimportant to the present age. It may ap- 
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IV. The Heidelberg Catechism. 
By Pror. WILListon WALKER, D. D. 


pear strange enough that men who were 
substantially agreed as to almost all other 
Christian doctrines and who were at one 
on all points respecting the Lord’s Supper 
itself, except that one question of the nature 
of Christ’s presence therein on which the 
Scriptures have so little to say, should refuse 
the hand of Christian brotherhood as Luther 
did to Zwingli in 1529. But they were not 
unimportant distinctions in the eyes of the 
men of the sixteenth century. For this 
reason the Lutherans at the Augsburg Diet 
of 1530 took special pains not to be confused 
with the Swiss Protestants. The same 
cause led the Lutheran cities to refuse shel- 
ter to the Dutch refugees whom the Catho- 
lic government of Mary drove out of Eng- 
land. And when Melanchthon and a portion 
of the Germans came to tolerate the sacra- 
mental views of Calvin side by side with 
those of Luther, and even to prefer them, 
the result was division and mutual persecu- 
tion in the Lutheran ranks, so that, instead 
of presenting a united front to the reviving 
power of Catholicism, the parties of the 
German reformation entered on that period 
of estrangement which was nearly to cost 
Protestantism its life in the Thirty Years’ 
War. It was in the heat of the early part 
of this controversy that the Heidelberg 
Catechism was born. 

The Palatinate, from whose capital, Hei- 
delberg, the catechism takes its name, was 
the native country of Melanchthon, who had 
been a student at its university, and when 
the Reformation was brought into this 
Rhenish electorate, after Luther’s death, 
it was largely molded by Melanchthon’s ad- 
vice. From the first the general type of 
theology inclined to the moderate sacra- 
mentarian views of Melanchthon’s later life, 
while the influence of the Swiss reforma- 
tion was so strong that a Calvinistic sim- 
plicity characterized public worship. Yet 
in no German land did Protestant conflicts 
regarding the Supper become more scanda- 
lous. The worthy elector, Frederick III., 
found, on his accession in 1559, that he 
must decide between the warring parties 
and he earnestly supported that view of 
Christ’s presence in which Calvin and Mel- 
anchthon substantially agreed. By this 
conscientious action he was placed in a 
most difficult position, being the first Ger- 
man ruler to adopt any other creed than 
that of the unaltered Augsburg Confession 
of 1530, whose adherents alone shared legal 
rights with the Catholics under the Peace of 
1555, which was the religious constitution 
of Germany; and for this profession of his 
faith he had to suffer attack from Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike. This was the 
prince who, in 1560 and 1561, called two 
young men to his assistance, one Caspar 
Olewig (or Olevianus, in the classical trans- 
formation of name often practiced by six- 
teenth century scholars), as court preacher 
and ecclesiastical adviser, and the other 
Zacharias Bir (or Ursinus), as professor of 
theology in the University of Heidelberg. 

The Reformation was an era of young 
men. Though Luther was nearly thirty- 
four when he nailed the theses to the door 
of the Wittenberg church, Charles V. was 
only twenty one when he became a lifelong 
opponent of the Reformation at the Diet 


of Worms. Melanchthon was twenty-four 
when his Loci Communes brought him gen- 
eral recognition as the systematizer of Lu- 
theran theology. At twenty-six Calvin had 
written the Institutes, which rank him as 
the foremost theologian of the Reformation 
period. Wallis, at thirty-one, gave their 
admirably logical form to the answers of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism. And 
Ursinus was twenty-eight, while Olevianus 
was two years younger, when they wrote 
the Heidelberg Catechism in 1562. 

But though the elector’s two theological 
advisers were thus young in years, each had 
received a training of unusual breadth and 
thoroughness, and each had obtained a wide 
personal acquaintance with the leaders of 
the Reformation. The spiritually-minded, 
shy and learned Ursipus was by birth from 
Breslau in eastern Germany, and had been 
for seven years a favorite pupil of Melanch- 
thon; but he was almost as warmly be- 
friended by Bullinger, Calvin, and Beza on 
the journey to Switzerland in 1557-8 which 
determined his own mind in favor of the 
Calvinistic theology. The eloquent and 
executively gifted Olevianus was a west 
German of Trier, and had received the 
training of the best universities of France, 
as well as of the Swiss reformers under 
whom Ursinus had also studied. There 
was nothing provincial or immature in the 
education of these two theologians of the 
Reformed faith to whom the elector com- 
mitted the preparation of a manual for the 
religious instruction of his people. 

The catechism was the result of a careful 
combination of their separate drafts by 
Ursinus and Olevianus—a combination to 
which Ursinus contributed the theological 
acumen which marks the entire document, 
while to Olevianus is due its warm and 
eloquent expression of Christian feeling. 
Yet neither of the authors ignored the 
work of their great predecessors among the 
catechists of the century, and they drew 
suggestions in particular of the catechisms 
of Calvin, Bullinger, and John 4 Lasco. By 
December, 1562, the work had received the 
elector’s sanction, and after being approved 
by an assembly of the ministers and teach- 
ers of the Palatinate during the closing days 
of the year, it was put forth, early in 1563, 
for use throughout the elector’s dominions. 
Though much discussed and opposed by 
reason of its Calvinism, the catechism 
found immediate and wide acceptance not 
merely as a basis of Christian instruction, 
but as a standard of doctrine. Within a 
few years its intrinsic excellence led to its 
adoption by all the Calvinistic churches of 
Germany, and a portion of those of Switzer- 
land. It soon spread to Poland and Hun- 
gary, and it found no little use in Scotland 
till supplanted by later catechisms, notably 
by those of the Westminster Assembly. 
Bat its warmest welcome was in Holland, 
where it acquired authoritative recognition 
by 1588, and where it was further approved 
by the Synod of Dort in 1619. By the 
Calvinists of Dutch and German spiritual 
lineage the Heidelberg Catechism was 
transplanted to America, where it forms 
today the only doctrinal standard of the 
Reformed (German) Church, and is one of 
the symbols to which every minister of the 
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teformed (Dutch) Church is required to 
subscrib3. Indeed its official recognition, 
if not its general use, has been much ex- 
tended in the United States as recently as 
1870, when it was approved by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly. - No Reformation 
confession, save that of Augsburg, is more 
honored, and none is still more widely used. 

The Heidelberg Catechism was modeled 
in a general way on the sequence of thought 
in Paul’s epistle to the Romans. It falls 
into the three divisions—‘'Of Man’s Mis- 
ery’’; ‘‘Of Man’s Redemption,’ where not 
only the need of an atonement and the na- 
ture of faith is taught, but the Apostles’ 
Creed is elaborately expounded as contain- 
ing the sum of necessary Christian belief, 
and the sacraments as confirmatory of faith; 
and ‘“*Of Thankfulness,’’ where the Ten 
Commandments are explained as the sum- 
mary of the law of God, obedience to which 
is the ideal of the Christian life, and the 
Lord’s Prayer as the model for all those 
acts of prayer by which the Christian 
makes known his wants and his thanksgiv- 
ing to God. 

Yet it is not this admirable order in the 
development of its thought that has given 
its chief attractiveness to the Heidelberg 
Catechism. It is, rather, the remarkable 
combination of precision of statement with 
fervor of Christian feeling. The first ques- 
tion and answer, like those of the Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechism, are the most famil- 
iar, and they illustrate this quality of the 
German symbol in high degree: 

What is thy only comfort iv life and in 
death? 

That I, with body and soul, both in live and 
in death, am not my own, but belong to my 
faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who with his 
precious blood has fully satisfied for all my 
sins, and redeemed me from all the power of 
the devil; and so preserves me that without 
the will of my Father in heaven not a hair 
can fall from my head; yea, that all things 
must work together for my salvation. Where- 
fore, by his Holy Spirit, he also assures me of 


eternal life, and makes me heartily willing 
and ready henceforth to live unto him. 


But others are no less felicitous. The thir- 
ty-second is an example: 

Why art thou called a Christian? 

Because by faith I am a member of Christ, 
and thus a partaker of his anointing; in or- 
der that I also may confess his name, may 
present myself a living sacrifice of thankful- 
ness to him, and may with free conscience 
fight against sin and the devil in this life, and 
hereafter, in eternity, reign with him over all 
creatures. 

The definition of faith (No. 21), though 
implying, like most of the statements of 
the Reformers, a more positive element of 
assurance than would now generally be 
recognized, is probably unsurpassed in 
skillfulness of statement: 

What is true faith? 

It is not only a certain knowledge whereby 
I hold for truth all that God has revealed to us 
in his Word, but also a hearty trust which 
the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel, 
that not only to others, but to me also, for- 
giveness of sins, everlasting righteousness 
and salvation, are freely given by God, merely 
of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits. 

The moderation of the Catechism is 
scarcely less conspicuous than its felicity 
of expression. Though decidedly Calvin- 
istic on the debated questions of predesti- 
nation, baptism, the Lord’s Supper and pic- 
tures in churches, it is not polemic. There 
is one interesting exception. The eightieth 
answer, in the accepted form, declares the 
mass to be ‘‘an accursed idolatry.’’ Now, 
however consonant with the general feeling 
of the Reformation epoch this accusation 
may be, it is wholly foreign to the tone of 
the catechism as a whole; and it is not sur- 
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prising to learn that it constitutes no part 
of the eriginal edition prepared by Ursinus 
and Olevianus, but was added at the com- 
mand of the elector himself in later editions 
of 1563. Doubtless the elector was moved 
to this warlike insertion by the nine strin- 
gent anathemas of the Protestant position 
regarding the Supper which had just been 
issued by the Catholic Council of Trent; 
but this princely bit of creed-making was a 
blemish rather than an adornment, 

Yet it is probable that the very qualities 
which give the greatest value and charm to 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and which most 
commend it to the German mind, are those 
which would make an Englishman or an 
American shrink a little from using it as it 
was intended to be employed. The Anglo- 
Saxon does not naturally express his deep- 
est feelings, the German takes comfort in 
their utterance. And the devotion, the 
warmth, the intensity and depth of the reli- 
gious experience which the Heidelberg Cat 
echism expresses is too profound for the 
Anglo-Saxon readily to make a matter of 
public recitation; while he shrinks more 
than the German or the Dutchman from 
using statements so strongly presumptive 
of personal religious experience in the in- 
struction of those whose Christian life is as 
yet slightly developed. But, however a 
Congregationalist of Anglo-Saxon anteced- 
ents may hesitate about the advisability of 
employing so warmly devotional a cate- 
chism in the teaching of the young—to say 
nothing of a few doctrinal archaisms which 
are to be found in its answers—he can have 
no question as to its value to the Christian 
of mature experience, nor can he fail to 
hold the Heidelberg Catechism in honor as 
the most perfect illustration that the Refor- 
mation produced of the possible union of 
full and logical doctrinal statement with 
ardent Christian feeling so that the creed 
makes its appeal as much to the Christian 
affections as to the intellect. 


REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D. 


BY H. A. B. 








There is nothing conventionally clerical 
about the ex-pastor of the Union Church, 
Boston, and the new pastor of the First 
Church, Detroit. You always think of 
Boynton the man before you do of Boyn- 
ton the minister. Indeed the virility and 
buoyancy of the man are what give power 
to his ministry. He would have been a 
success in any calling for which he had a 
spark of aptitude, and when he came to 
the point where the ways diverge in a 
young man’s life more than one inviting 
path that might have led on to commercial 
achievement opened before him. He chose 
a profession in which considerations of self- 
advancement yield to the claims of duty and 
which to every true-hearted man must have 
in it always the element of sacrifice, 

Those who knew Boynton as a rollicking 
Amberst student, seldom guilty of consum- 
ing the midnight oil in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, were a bit surprised when the popular 
collegian joined the little group of his class- 
mates who set their faces toward Andover 
Hill. And even when the course of special 
preparation for the ministry had been be- 
gun, there might have been some who 
would never have surmised that the healthy, 
hearty theologue, who liked to take a trip 
every now and then to Boston and to Welles- 
ley, would one day become a successor 
to the venerated and venerable Nehemiah 
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Adams and an honored leader in the de- 


nomination. 

But there came a day when, not through 
any startling visitation, but through the 
normal deepening and ripening of a nature 
never irresponsive to higher ideals, never 
forgetful of the honest New England blood 
that flowed in his veins, when life pre- 
sented itself to Boynton in new and larger 
aspects, when he felt what the older biog- 
raphers would have termed ‘‘a call,’”’ when 
the yearning grew strong within him to 
prove himself conspicuously worthy of his 
lineage and to throw the full weight of his 
manhood into the ministry opening before 
him. He had been a “splendid fellow” 
before this—he always had been one. He 
had won honors here and there, He was 
known as a bright, attractive, energetic 
man, but from that time on he had found, 
what every one needs to find before he 
reaches his best estate, a central motive 
and a ruling ideal. He would be a minis- 
ter, whatever a few here or there might 
think, and with God’s blessing he would 
be a good and a successful minister. 

The clarified ambition, the compressing 
of his energies into a single channel, did not 
throw the man into the shadow. With his 
temperament and his abounding physical 
life he could not play the ascetic, and he 
has never tried to. His is a breezy, out-of- 
doors disposition. He loves to fish, to sail 
a boat, to camp beneath the stars. He has 
the sailor’s fondness for the salt and shim- 
mer of the sea, the woodsman’s delight in 
the odors of the pine forest, the sports- 
man’s satisfaction in a good catch of trout. 
God has made the world beautiful for him, 
and every innocent amusement and recrea- 
tion he thinks it right to lay hold of and 
thence to extract that which will invigorate 
and broaden the life of man. 

His pulpit occupies the central place in 
Dr. Boynton’s conception of his ministry. 
Gifted with exceptional facility and fluency 
of speech and with an uncommon amount 
of personal magnetism, and not neglecting 
the benefits accruing from a knowledge of 
and a deference to accepted homiletical 
canons, he has steadily grown in his pulpit 
work from the time when, nearly fifteen 
years ago, he began preaching to a congre- 
gation of farmers in Littleton, Mass. First 
of all, he knows how to handle himself, 
Wher he stands before a congregation he 
has all his resources atcommand. Heearly 
trained himself to dispense with notes, and 
with no wooden or paper barrier between 
himself and his listeners he delivers his 
message with entire self-possession. He 
possesses, also, the orator’s instinct that 
seizes upon the best avenues of approach to 
his hearers, It seldom takes more than the 
initial sentence for Dr. Boynton to arrest 
the attention of his audience. The spark- 
ling anecdote, the bright epigram, the 
forceful metaphor, the unhackneyed simile, 
the suggestive quotation, are effective wea- 
pons in his hands, and the ease and at 
times the opulence of his style charm and 
uplift the hearer. He is fond—possibly too 
fond—of alliteration, and many of his dis- 
courses are 80 subdivided that the three or 
four points can be easily remembered, be- 
cause they begin with the same letter. 

The fact that his sermons are so admira- 
bly expressed does not mean poverty of 
thought or a lack of invigorating mental 
and spiritual food. They show him to bea 
man of wide reading and abreast of mod- 
ern thought in many of the lines along 
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which it is advancing. His library is a 
large, choice and varied one. Poetry and 
essays, histories and commentaries, solid 
works on theology, and the latest aad the 
best fiction crowd his study table, and there 
are few ministers so careful as he to keep 
their morning hours inviolate for study and 
reading. He uses note-books freely and 
reads with all his homiletic faculties on the 
alert for that which may enable him to 
adorn or enforce the truth which he tries to 
bring home to the hearts and consciences of 
men. 

This faithful and varied preparation al- 
ways tells in his pulpit and platform work. 
Ip constant demand as he is for occasional 
sermons, missionary addresses and after 
dinner speeches, he reserves for the pulpit 
his choicest material; for there is nothing 
he likes better than to preach the gospel of 
Christ. He was never more in bis element 
than when, during his Haverhill pastorate, 
he used on Sunday evenings to take pos- 
session of the City Hall, advertise widely 
the popular services and with all the vigor 
and enthusiasm of his nature proclaim to 
the great congregation of working people 
the richness, beauty and the glory of the 
Christian life. Heis the kind of man who 
every year, for a few weeks at least, ought 
to preach in a theater or public hall or some 
place of resort to which people can be at- 
tracted who will not enter a house set apart 
solely for Christian worship. 

Yet Dr. Boynton is widely useful in other 
spheres than that of the pulpit. In his 
most genial after dinner moods he likes to 
draw forth from the depths of his capacious 
‘storied urn”? the little tale that relates to 
one of his own sturdy scions who came 
home from school weeping because a mate 
had been twitting him with the fact that 
while his own father was an insurance man 
young Boynton’s was nothing but ‘‘ a darned 
old minister.’’ The youth who thus an- 
noyed his schoolfellow was not aware of 
the multitudinous services rendered by Dr. 
Boyaton to the denomination and the pub- 
lic at large. A member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board and of 
the executive committee of the American 
Missionary Association, he has for the last 
few years taken a responsible and infiuen- 
tial part in the important deliberations of 
those great societies. Calls to serve, in one 
way or another, the churches with which 
he is affiliated, the town or city in which 
his lot may be cast, and the friends of whom 
he has legions, are many and frequent, and 
to but an infinitesimal portion does he turn 
a deaf ear. 

Those who know him do not need to be 
told that he is an intense Congregationalist, 
and that his sympathies with other denomi- 
nations are not narrowed thereby. He be- 
lieves in the polity in which he was bred 
and he is fearless enough to criticise its 
weaknesses, but always in the best of tem- 
per and always with a view to increasing its 
efficiency. That he will, in his new field, 
prove not merely a trusted and successful 
leader of his people, but a tower of strength 
to our denomination in the middle West, is 
as foregone a conclusion as almost anything 
in this world of chance and change can be, 
A royal man, an enthusiastic Christian, a 
devoted servant of his Master, he will do 
good and increasingly valuable work wher- 
ever stationed. Many hearts will follow his 
career with love and interest, and none 
more fondly than some of us who have 
come to know what manner of man he is 
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through intimate comradeship on land and 
sea, in the mutual enjoyment of old world 
scenes and satisfactions and in the sober, 
patient toil of strenuous working days. 





IN LOVING MEMORY. 


REV. E, K. ALDEN, D. D. 
BY MRS. L. A. H. BUTLER. 


In the calm stillness of the first May Sabbath 
We drew around the cross, 

The burden of a sorrow fresh upon us, 
A new-felt sense of loss. 

And while the sacramental bread was broken, 
The wine in memory poured, 

Wethoughtof bim who that aay in his kingdom 
Drank new wine with the Lord. 


Above us, as in loving benediction, 
We saw his pictured face, 

And seemed to hear again, in gentlest accents, 
His tender words of grace, 

As with wet eyes he told the wondrous story 
Of Christ’s redemptive love, 

Or bore our spirits, as on eagle’s pinions, 
Up to its source above. 


Was it not meet a life so pure and gentle 
Should pass so sweet away— 

To know no hour of weary, wasting sickness, 
No touch of mind’s decay ? 

But calm as babe upon its mother’s bosom 
To close his loving eyes, 
Then know the meaning 

promise, 
‘* With me in Paradise.” 


of his Master’s 


Who can conceive the bliss of his awaking 
In that fair land of light, 

As one by one the glories that awaited 
Unfolded to bis sight. 

Souls he had guided there by prayer and labor, 
Long parted friends to embrace, 

But over all, the glory far excelling, 
To see his Saviour’s face. 


It was enough for him whose faithful footsteps 
Earth’s path of service trod, 
Whose single eyeand earnest heart bore record 
Of quiet walk with God. 
Through the long years upon his Father’s 
promise 
His trusting soul relied, 
Till his reward came in the homeward sum- 
mons, 
And he is satisfied. 
ee 


THE STRUGGLE IN OUBA. 


BY REV. B. P. HERRICK, TAMPA. 








The Cuban war, so near at hand, engrosses 
our time and thought. Our great Cuban pop- 
ulation sends generous sums to aid the strug- 
gling patriots. Tampa and Key West, by rea- 
son of their contiguity to the island, are 
recognized as revolutionary centers. Cuban 
tlags float over the homes of the cigar makers. 
Here expeditions are planned, mysterious 
gatherings held, whispered consultations 
abound. One is reminded of the events of 
the Civil War. Refugees have been pouring 
in upon us in great numbers. It is interesting 
to visit the depot on steamer night, and see 
the incoming wave of Latin immigration and 
hear the tales of woe. 

We turn from the conflicting and unreliable 
war news to touch upon some of the moral 
and religious aspects of the war whose issue 
will be the liberation of Cuba. Last week 
Rev. A. J. Diaz stood in our Cuban chapel 
and gave in his native tongue a thrilling ac- 
count of his arrest, imprisonment and expul- 
sion from Cuba by direction of the authori- 
ties, instigated by the ultramontane priests. 
His expulsion is a severe blow tothe Baptist 
mission and the evangelical cause. 

If the patriots win, Cuba will be opened to 
evangelical effort. In case of their defeat the 
present repressive tyrannical régime will con- 
tinue. If Cubais added to the galaxy of our 
States, how important that the leaven of the 
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gospel be placed there! If ‘‘ Cuba Libre,” the 
prosperity and perpetuity of the new repub- 
lic under the Southern cross will depend upon 
the diffusion of intelligence and the ethical 
and spiritual uplifting of the coming sover- 
eigns. On these gulf shores the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon civilizations meet but do not 
mingle. For the redemption of Cuba let Prot- 
estant America labor and pray in unfalterivg 
hope. 


~<_ _ 


JURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME. 

The New York Observer justly waxes in- 
dignant over the attitude, seeming or real, of 
our responsible ofticials toward the American 
citizens resident in Turkey as missionaries. 
** Alongside of the progress of what is called 
altruism has marched the doctrine that foreign 
missions are in some way an interference with 
the rights of man, that they breed intolerance 
and interference with individual liberty, that 
they intrude where they are not wanted and 
claim a national protectiou to which they are 
not entitled. In proportion as the govern- 
mert of the nation has passed from under the 
control of religious and moral principle and 
become a political machine, this idea of 
foreign missions has become dominant; and 
now the curious spectacle is presented of the 
great American republic opening its own 
institutions to the free participation of Roman 
Catholics and East Indian theosophists, and 
tolerating every style of missionary from the 
agnostic and the anarchist to the Chinese 
idolater, while it fails to protect its own 
Protestant children in foreign lands, and 
meekly advises them, after their homes have 
been desolated, and their converts slain, and 
their property burned, to retire from the work 
to which they have been consecrated and 
abandon positions which they have held in 
usefulness and honor for half a century. 
Is this the wish of the American peopl+? Are 
these the sentiments which will tind hearty 
response from the Christians of Amer ca who 
have given their sons and daughters, their 
gold and their prayers, to obey the command 
of their Master: ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature?’”’ 

The Christian Leader believes that ‘‘the 
time was when our city churches, with the 
true missionary spirit, started and largely 
sustained churches in the suburbs. The time 
seems to be coming, if it is not here already, 
when past favors must be returned in kind. 
If the suburbs, in these days of electrics, do 
not show a like missionary s;irit and mani- 
fest a like generosity as respects the city 
churches these may become things of toe past. 
Boston no longer lives in Boston. Socf New 
York. Soof Philadelphia. The suburb, once 
the recipient of patronage, is now the strong- 
hold.”’ 

ABROAD, 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, writing from Cairo 
to the May Nineteenth Century, says: ‘‘ There 
is a general feeling that Egypt has been sac- 
rificed to the interesta of European politics 
and that a long farewell will have been said 
to financial and material reforms.”’ He hopes 
that Lord Salisbury and the more reasonable 
section of the cabinet may be satisfied with 
the thing as a demonstration and, the eud of 
having shown friendliness to Italy having been 
attained, allow the war (against the Soudan- 
ese) quietly to lapse once more into the detens- 
ive. 








Is it necessary that your mother should die 
in your arms, that your children should per- 
ish in a shipwreck, that you yoursel]f shoul! 
lie at the point of death, before you will un- 
derstand that you move and shall move for- 
ever in a world of mystery, where the God 
whom we see not dwells for evermore with bis 
creatures? Why should it be necessary that 
pain, with fierce lance-tbrusts, should awaken 
the divine memories which lie dormant iu 
our hearts? The wise man does not need 


these shocks.—¥. Materlinck 
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The Home 
NESTS. 


I know where meadow grasses rank and high 
A cradle cover, 

Because two bobolinks with telltale cry 
Above them hover. 


Some mullein leaves beside my garden wall 
Grow unmolested ; 

And under their pale velvet parasol 
Sparrows bave nested. 


An oriole toiled on from day to day— 
The cunning weaver— 

Tying her hammock to that leafy spray 
Above the river. 


No wingless thief can climb that elm’s frail 
stair; 
Nor guest unbidden é 
Can reach the snug, aérial chamber where 
Her eggs are hidden. 


A marsh wren’s cunning hermitage I see, 
As my boat passes, 

Moored to the green stems of a fleur-de-lis 
With strong sea grasses. 


And stay! I know another pretty nest 
Of braided willow, 

With dainty lace and knots of ribbon drest, 
And feather pillow. 


And just one bird, with moist and downy 
head, 
Herein reposes ; 
He has no wings—his shoulders grow instead 
Dimples and roses! ; 


You have a nest and little wingless bird 
A‘ your house, maybe; 
Of course you know without another word 
I mean—a baby! 
—May Riley Smith. 
ee en 
Let no one infer that the author of One 
Form of Considerateness in this depart- 
ment would advocate entire silence con- 
cerning the friends who have passed into 
the other life. Such an extreme position, 
especially in regard to those whe have died 
in the triumphs of Christian faith, would be 
even worse in its influence than to make 
the event unduly prominent in family con- 
verse, In this, as in the whole conduct of 
life, we need to use sanctified commonsense, 
The very fact that little children and some 
delicately organized adults are in a pecul- 
iarly sensitive frame of mind when sorrow 
invades the home may be taken advantage 
of, in a tactful way, to lead them into a 
sweet personal fellowship with Christ. 
Without harrowing up the feelings, it is pos- 
sible to touch them, at such times, in a way 
to inspire instead of to sadden. 





The little glimpse which we get in an- 
other column of Mrs. Cleveland’s life at the 
White House suggests that in the choice of 
a presidential candidate this summer the 
American people would do well to consider 
the qualities of the wife of the chief executive. 
In the persons of Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Hayes, 
Mrs. Harrison and Mrs, Cleveland, not to 
mention others who have worthily filled the 
position, we can see how much the nation is 
indebted to the influence of their Chris- 
tian characters. Their attitude toward all 
moral reforms and all public questions in- 
volving ethical points has invariably been 
on the side of righteousness. It is some- 
times said in the settlement of a minister 
that the parish has no right to expect any- 
thing from his wife, the arrangement being 
solely with him. But is this a sound or 
wise principle in respect to any man in a 
prominent position, whose failure or suc- 
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cess, and whose place in the hearts of the 
people, may be greatly modified by the 
characteristics of his wife? Proud as we 
all are of Mrs. Cleveland’s social graces, we 
rejoice still more in her Christian virtues, 
and may her successor fall not a whit below 
her high level in this particular. 


~_——— 


ONE FORM OF OONSIDERATENESS. 

nya. 

It has recently been brought to my notice 
how mucb a sensitive person may suffer, 
when there is a death in the family, simply 
from hearing it talked about at the table 
and at all times throughout the day. If it 
were not for the relief which night brings 
the strain would sometimes be insupport 
able. The constant reverting to the one 
who is gone, calling to mind numberless 
touching incidents connected with his life 
or death, reading letters of sympathy, dwell- 
ing on the subject of death in general, 
mourning over words or acts which now are 
cause for regret, reading at family worship 
passages which were his favorites, or which 
are especially appropriate to the sadness of 
the time, and in many other ways keeping 
the sorrow fresh in the mind, while it may 
be a comfort to some is little less than tor- 
ture to others of more sensitive nature. 
They may not always be those to whom the 
blow comes with greatest severity, but who 
by reason of youth or natural temperament 
feel everything acutely. To such it is like 
tearing open a wound which nature is doing 
her best to heal. Of course, after some 
time has elapsed, they may be able to speak 
of these things calmly and without distress, 
but while the death isa recent event it is 
too much to expect. 

Here let me say a word in general about 
the habit, common in some families, of dis- 
cussing painful and perplexing subjects at 
the table. It may be convenient to take 
this time when the family are all together, 
but for many it destroys the comfort of the 
meal entirely, and from a_ physiological 
standpoint it is objectionable. Physicians 
tell us that while eating we should not give 
the brain too much to do, nor excite the 
emotions toa painful degree. Nature can- 
not attend to so many things at once, and 
that which is most important for the time 
being—the proper digestion of our food—is 
in danger of being neglected. In conse- 
quence we lose much of the nourishment to 
be derived from it. It is always well, if 
possible, to preserve a cheerful tone to the 
conversation at table. 

But to return—people are differently con- 
stituted, and there are many, no doubt, 
who find comfort, when in bereavement, in 
dwelling upon their sorrow in such ways as 
I have mentioned above. Itis pleasant to 
them to be frequently reminded of their 
departed friends. But, as far as I have ob- 
served, it is usually elderly people of whom 
this is true. Having had repeated blows of 
this kind, it may be, they naturally receive 
them more calmly and with less apparent 
emotion than those to whom such sad events 
are a new experience. And, aside from this, 
it is generally true that with the coming on 
of age the sensibilities become less keen, 
and less nervous strength is required to 
control the feelings. A person of seventy 
or eighty can often hear or relate the most 
pathetic and affecting incidents perfectly 
unmoved, while a ycung person listening to 
the same will sometimes suffer in the effort 
to preserve self control, The greater sen- 
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sitiveness of youth is seldom fully appreci- 
ated by elderly people, the diminished keen- 
ness of their own feelings leading them to 
think it something strange and abnormal, 
whereas, in a sense, each may be said to be 
normal in its own time. 

I am sure there are many young persons 
who would be grateful to their elders if 
they would kindly refrain at these times of 
sorrow from giving utterance to the sad 
thoughts which they must have. Of course 
the thoughts cannot be helped, nor would 
any of us wish to banish them altogether 
from our minds, but we can and should 
avoid giving them expression unless we are 
sure that those to whom we speak feel as 
we do. 

I write this in the hope that some, who 
perhaps have never thought of the subject 
in this light, may see the need of greater 
considerateness, and that, as a result, some 
sensitive ones may suffer less. Such con- 
siderateness is Christlike. ‘‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 


them now.”’ 
—_— 


LIVING UP TO ONE'S TEAPOTS. 


BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN, 





In the hight of the ‘old china’’ craze 
appeared an amusing cartoon which many 
of you will remember—a willowy figure 
standing with clasped hands before a rare 
old teapot, an unusually good ‘find,’’ say- 
ing in rapt tones, ‘‘ Can I ever live up toit?”’ 
We laughed, all over the country, at this 
mockery of «sthetic despair; but let us re- 
member, now that the laugh is over, what a 
deal of truth lies under the flippancy. 

Can we bring up pure, refined children in 
dirty houses? Can we bring up healthy 
ones where the laws of health are broken ? 
Can we make young people industrious if 
we give them nothing todo? Can we teach 
them self-restraint if we do not first restrain 
them? Being sure of a negative answer to 
these questions, let me put another, one to 
whose answering I point this little article: 
Can we form characters of honesty and 
truth in homes where shams are practiced ? 
Do not answer too hastily. Remember how 
fashionable shams are, from the laced and 
ruffled squares that cover your rumpled 
pillows to the answer at the door that you 
are ‘‘not at home,’ when you are hanging 
over the banisters in the upper hall. 

My friend boasted merrily to me the other 
day of a little corner bracket she had for 
holding a statuette. ‘‘[t is supposed to be 
white marble,’’ she said, ‘‘ and is considered 
quite handsome and unique; in reality it is 
pine deftly covered with white, veined oil- 
cloth.’’ Her little boy was leaning against 
her as she spoke, taking lessons, was le not, 
in pretending to a style of living beyond 
their means? 

Perhaps I was unduly sensitive about 
that little boy because I wince today, though 
my own boy has grown a foot or two since, 
at the remembrance of one of my shams in 
which he detected me. I had a long visit 
from a tiresome caller in one of my busiest 
hours and, when she wentaway, I exclaimed 
over the stupidity of people who would 
come when you were busy and stay so long. 
‘*Why, mamma!”’ said the littie boy, who 
had been sitting quietly at my feet, *‘ you 
told her you were so glad to see her and 
asked her not to go away so soon!”’ 

Is this the reason that we look to our 
country homes, our farmhouses, to supply 
us with the fresh, vigorous life needed to 
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keep the country from decadence? Be- 
cause in those plain, solidly-built houses 
things go for what they really are, and 
there are no gingerbread pretences? The 
furnishing and ordering of our homes is no 
small part of the education of those little 
immortals who dwell in them while waiting 
for their heavenly mansions. Judgment 
must be laid to the line and righteousness 
to the plummet even in the bricks and mor- 
tar of our homes; even in the things we 
put into them for use and for adornment, 
that no habit of deceit or false showing 
may be formed as the days are going by, 
but that truth may be our constant and 
fearless guest here in these earthly abiding 
places as she is to be our friend and com- 
panion at God’s right hand. 


a 


THE “MUSIOAL EDUOATION.” 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

A singular fallacy has recently seized a 
large and important part of our population. 
It is that when a young person has reached 
the age of fifteen or sixteen he may be 
taken from a regular school—with which 
he is presumed to have finished—and put 
to the study of some branch of music, to 
come out at the end of three or four years 
as well educated as if he had continued to 
hammer away at science, mathematics and 
the languages. The consequence of this 
hallucination is that a crowd of young peo- 
ple are now loose in society, who are bump- 
tiously conceited with the idea of their 
own accomplishments, and yet who may be 
sadly deficient in the homely art of spell- 
ing, cannot correctly construct an ordinary 
note, cannot understand common allusions 
to the great works of literature and are 
generally lacking in what has been for cen- 
turies considered true culture, 

In place of this they may have a knowl- 
edge of counterpoint and fugue, consider- 
able manual dexterity in performing upon 
some musical instrument and a general idea 
of the styles of music for which the great 
composers are severally distinguished. 
They may, perhaps, be able to thrill the 
soul with the presentation of some fine 
musical composition, and yet is it proper to 
call them ‘* educated’? ? Indeed, can any 
amount of so-called ‘‘ art education’’ atone 
for the lack of the plain literary knowledge 
needed in the conduct of everyday life? 
We must talk. Every one must write let- 
ters. In order to talk intelligently or to 
write intelligently a certain acquaintance 
with literature is absolutely necessary. 
Style, with tongue or pen, cannot be ac- 
quired without some study of the great 
masters of style. Familiarity with words, 
the essential weapons of our daily warfare, 
can come only by the study of words. Mis- 
spelling, bad grammar and ignorance of the 
great thoughts of great men, as they are 
preserved in literature, are lacks for which 
no study of music or painting or anything 
else can possibly atone. 

It is contended that a certain mental 
discipline is obtained from the study of 
music which is quite as valuable for pur- 
poses of clear thinking as that which is 
gained from any other kind of study. Of 
course, any kind of strenuous pursuit of a 
high aim is in itself a discipline and a 
development. But it is doubtful whether 
the opinions of musicians on general topics 
demanding simply clear judgment are as 
valuable as those of men who have devoted 
the same time to the study of one of the 
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learned professions that the other has 
given to music. At least, the common 
sense conclusion of any one who carefully 
considers this subject must be, that while 
it may be wise, as it is certainly very delight- 
ful, to give to a child a musical training, 
as an accompaniment to the old-fashioned 
literary sort, or as supplemental to it, it 
should not be done until his education 
in more essential respects has received 
thorough attention. As for thinking that 
simple or elaborate musical culture is 
going to supply him with as good an equip- 
ment for daily life and good society as the 
regular, time-honored sort—the ‘dea is 
worthy of that new being whom the phi- 
losophers are calling the ‘‘ mattoid.”’ 


<> ——_-- 


ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 
BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 


In the providence of God, Mr. Lincoln was per- 
mitted todo more than any other man of this cen- 
tury for his country, for liberty and for mankind.— 
George S. Boutwell, 

Those who were living on that sad April 
day in 1865, when the news of Lincoln’s 
martyr death came like a dark cloud over 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


the land, received a baptism of patriotism 
that influenced all their future life. Up to 


the hour of his sudden death by the assas-* 


sin’s hand, through the four years of terri- 
ble civil war, that lone, majestic figure 
stood forth a target for the abuse of many, 
the sympathy of some and the criticism of 
all. Then in a moment everything was 
changed. Friend and foe realized their ir- 
reparable loss. Men looked at each other 
and said, ‘‘ What manner of man was he— 
that when he was with us we knew and ap- 
preciated so little, but now, that he is no 
longer among us, we realize was almost a 
god?’’ So through the decades that have 
passed since then they still question about 
the causes that made Abraham Lincoln the 
greatest man of his century. 

But all in vain. It is beyond the power 
of the keenest analyst to say how and why 
this man who sprang from the lowest ranks 
of the people became the deliverer of his 
nation from its weight of human bondage. 
That he was prepared when the call came 
to him all the world knows. Careful biog- 


* Earliest known portrait of Lincoln, taken about 
1843, published first in McClure’s Magazine and 
reproduced here by the permission of Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln and Mr. 8. 8. McClure. 
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raphers continue to give us every possible 
light upon the ancestry and early life of 
Lincoln, but though we read and ponder 
the interesting story its mystery remains 
unsolved. One who knew him long and in- 
timately said of him, ‘All the wise and 
good things Mr. Lincoln ever did sprang or 
came out of his great reason, his conscience, 
his understanding and his heart, his love of 
truth, rigot and the good.” 

The little that has been recorded of the 
childhood of Lincoln seems gloomy. From 
his sad and overworked mother, whose sen- 
sitive frame gave way under her rough life 
on the frontier, he inherited a tendency to 
melancholy that at times almost overcame 
him. Yet with all the poverty and hard- 
ness Of his early life there must have been 
much of that free and easy life out of doors 
80 grateful to a boy, and he must have come 
very close to the heart of nature. From the 
sky and the forest and the stream he learned 
the beauty of serene living in accordance 
with the grand laws of the universe. From 
the unique characters in the sparsely set- 
tled neighborhoods where his father’s rov- 
ing disposition caused him to pitch the fam- 
ily tent, he gained his wonderful insight 
into human motives without the veneer of 
conventionality. 

As soon as the lad began to work for his 
living, which he did partly on his father’s 
not very flourishing farm and partly on the 
premises of neighbors who were glad to pay 
him niggardly wages for his help, he evinced 
peculiarities that made him interesting to 
all who met him. Innumerable are the an- 
ecdotes about ‘‘ Abe,’’ as he was familiarly 
called. It is curious to read that even 
when he was engaged in menial tasks, do- 
ing ‘‘chores’’ about the house to help the 
women on the farms where he was hired, 
lofty thoughts of the future were in his 
mind. He was none too fond of the hard 
work of these days, but went about it ina 
leisurely though sturdy manner, with many 
jokes and stories, which caused him to be 
a favorite among his fellow-workers. Once 
the woman of the house reproved him for 
carrying on his jokes with her girls in the 
kitchen, and asked him what he supposed 
would ever become of him, His reply was 
probably accepted as another of his nu- 
merous witticisms, for he said he was go- 
ing to be President of the United States. 
There is no doubt that the youth who made 
this statement felt within him a spirit of 
prophecy which guided him through un- 
toward surroundings and kept him true to 
the highest ideals. 

The few books which it was possible for 
him to get hold of he devoured, reading 
them over and over and copying those ex- 
tracts which gave him greatest satisfaction. 
He found it difficult to secure paper for his 
copies and would often jot down his favor- 
ite passages on boards until he could trans- 
ferthemtopaper. When he had transferred 
or committed to memory one set he shaved 
them off his board with a sharp knife and 
was ready for more. In this fashion also 
he did his problems in arithmetic, lying by 
the fire evenings and covering the surface 
of the great wooden shovel with his figures. 
Ingenuity was always a marked quality of 
the young frontiersman and no effort was 
too hard for him if by it he could accom- 
plish his purpose. When he began to make 
speeches he concluded that he ought to 
study grammar and, as the only book he 
could hear of was six miles away, he started 
on foot to procure it. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s greatest claim to the 
confidence of his fellowmen was always 
his perfect honesty. ‘‘ Honest Abe’’ was 
a kind of pet name for him in the rough 
communities where he passed his young 
manhood. The incident which led to his 
first being so designated has been often re- 
lated. But in these days, when trusts are 
frequently betrayed and honesty in little 
things is disregarded, it does no harm to 
repeat the proofs of a great man’s upright- 
ness in small matters. While young Lin- 
coln was clerk in a country store he one 
day sold a woman a small quantity of tea, 
for which she paid him and left. Later on 
he discovered that the weight he had used 
for weighing the tea was not the one he had 
intended to use, that he had taken pay for 
more tea than he gave the customer, 80 
when closing time came he left the store 
and walked a long distance to return the 
extra money to the woman, who, ef course, 
told the wonderful story of the honest 
clerk to every one she knew. 

In 1833, when twenty-four years old, Lin- 
coln was appointed to his first Government 
position, that of postmaster at New Salem, 
Ill. It was a small commission, and he 
sometimes carried the letters of the weekly 
mail in his hat for distribution as he went 
about the country to attend to his other 
business of surveying. But in this as in 
everything else honesty was the rule of his 
life. A good many years after, when the 
town and post office of New Salem were 
things of the past and Mr. Lincoln lived in 
another part of the State, a tardy Govern- 
ment collector made his appearance to 
square up the accounts of the defunct post 
office. A-king him to be seated, Mr. Lin- 
coln went to his room and bringing back an 
old blue sock counted out from it the very 
pieces of money that the people of New 
Salem had paid into the office for their let- 
ters! Although poor as he could well be 
and live, the postmaster had been honest 
and considered the paltry sum belonging to 
the Government a sacred trust to be faith- 
fully paid over when called for. 

The crowning glory of his life was the 
Emancipation Proclamation. For this he 
will be honored while the histories of na- 
tions shall endure, But his whole life was 
a struggle to emancipate himself and his 
fellow beings from the bonds of ignorance, 
falsehood and vice. He wanted everything 
and everybody to be on the right side, 

So a oe 
Small fellowship of daily commonplace 

We hold together, dear, constrained to go 

Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 
My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace; 

And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 
Thy touch, thy word sets all the world aglow, 


Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink low, 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 


Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance serves 
To part us, Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine; 
And as the farther planet thrills and swerves 
When towards it through the darkness Saturn 
swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine, 
—Sophie Jewett. 


—_—-- 


MRS. OLEVELAND'S MAIL. 


From a charming description of A Day in 
Mrs. Cleveland’s Life, in the last Harper’s 
Bazar, we select that portion which gives an 
account of her voluminous correspondence: 


Mrs, Cleveland’s morning mail is found 
in the breakfast-room, and there she breaks 
the seals and runs her eye hastily over the 
contents, It is a smaller mail now than 
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it was when she first entered the White 
House, for then she felt a natural curiosity 
to know what messages had been sent her 
by other persons than those within her 
circle of chosen friends, This novelty soon 
wore itself out, and by degrees the letters 
were sorted according to their externals, 
and sifted of such as bore evidence of com- 
ing from outside the group of bona fide per- 
sonal correspondents. The sifting process 
was gradually transferred to other hands 
than her own, till now the letters actually 
left for her eyes are those the superscrip- 
tions of which have passed the trained 
scrutiny of the little staff of secretaries in 
the executive office. The stale trick of 
marking an envelope ‘‘ Personal’’ deceives 
no one. It is the familiar handwriting 
which tells the story, not the style of sta- 
tionery or the mode of address, 

So large is the volume of material which 
comes with each mail from north, south, 
east and west addressed to Mrs. Cleveland 
that it has been found necessary to divide 
into classes those letters which appear de- 
serving of any notice whatever. First in 
this category come the requests for charity 
in numberless forms. Appeals for money 
are abundant, of course. Next come calls 
for food and clothing. Then come demands 
that she will make an apron for a fair in 
Podunk, or dress a doll for a church exhi- 
bition at Smithville. Perhaps the funniest 
of the begging letters are those which crave 
the gift of a baby-carriage; they are usu- 
ally accompanied by a clipping or copied 
quotation from an obscure local newspaper, 
in which an imaginative contributor de- 
scribes the Clevelands as receiving a car- 
load of little carriages as presents from 
inventors and manufacturers all over the 
country directly after the birth of each 
child. As a matter of fact, no such pres- 
ents have ever come to them; but the fancy 
of the average Washington letter writer 
runs riot on occasion, and represents as a 
real happening what might have occurred 
if the whole guild of American carriage- 
makers had let themselves loose in search 
of a great advertisement, 

A second class of letters are those in 
which Mrs, Cleveland is besought to use 
her influence with the President to procure 
offices or other political favors for some- 
body in whom the writers are interested. 
Even the wives of prominent congressmen 
have been known to bespeak in this way 
the interference of the President to obtain 
coveted committee assignments for their 
husbands in one or the other legislative 
chamber. 

To the third class belong letters asking 
the use of Mrs. Cleveland’s name as a pa- 
troness for some enterprise, as a subscriber 
for a book, or as subject of a dedicatory 
paragraph. ‘ 

In a fourth class are grouped the con- 
ventional engraved invitations to take part 
in some festivity—a wedding, a reception, 
a christening, a birthday party, the anni- 
versary of a society, the laying of a corner 
stone, 

The almost unbroken rule ino all these 
cases is for one of the executive clerks to 
write a stereotyped form of answer, con- 
sisting of a polite acknowledgment and a 
declination. Here and there a missive will 
have some distinctive feature which causes 
it to be set apart from the rest and brought 
to Mrs. Cleveland’s notice when she retires 
from the breakfast-room and seats herself 
at her desk. A request that she will allow 
herself to be named as godmother for some 
budding genius of a new generation is rarely 
refused, an autograph is given where the 
circumstances warrant the belief that the 
courtesy will not be abused, and on rare— 
very rare—occasions a photograph is added. 
Now and then, at long intervals, one of the 
other requests receives a favorable response; 
but when the recipient is ungracious enough 
to share the news of his success with the 
public, the result is such a deluge of ap- 
peals and demands from chronic mendi- 
cants that the kindly feeling which prompted 
the experiment is turned to disgust, and 
the lesson costs the next thousand suppli- 
cants a prompt denial of their prayers. 


ee 


Let no one falter who thinks he is right. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 





Closet and Hitar 


What Christ's prayer was all true prayers 
must be. You must pray with the great 
prayer in sight. 





Whether a man walk out in the fields and 
say his prayers and feel God’s presence, or 
whether he be in the church and feel God’s 
presence, does he perceive him any the bet- 
ter because he isin a place of rest? If he 
does it comes from his own infirmity; the 
difference is not on God’s side, for God isin 
all things and places alike, and is ever ready 
to give himself to us, in so faras we are able 
to receive him, and he knows God aright 
who sees him in all things.—John Tauler. 





Whitsuntide brings with it such pledges 
of the continual presence of the Comforter, 
of a life arising out of death, of fellowship 
with all in heaven and all on earth, as must 
needs make every birthday a beautiful wit- 
ness and symbol of the new birth of our- 
selves and of all creation, of the ultimate 
deliverance of everything that has in it de- 
cay or death.—F. D. Maurice. 





O thou the Lord and Maker of life and light! 

Full heavy are the burdens that do weigh 

Our spirits earthward, as through twilight 
gray 

We journey to the end and rest of night; 

Though well we know to the deep inward 
sight 

Darkness is but thy shadow, and the day 

Where thou art never dies, but sends its ray 

Through the wide universe with restless 
might. 


O Lord of Light! Steep thou our souls in 
thee, 

That when the daylight trembles into shade, 

And falls the silence of mortality, 

And all is done, we shall not be afraid 

But pass from light to light; from earth’s dull 
gleam 

Into the very heart and heaven of our dream, 

—Rh. W. Gilder. 





A test—surely one of the best tests—of 
the truth and reality and vigor of our Chris- 
tian life lies in this—that when we antici- 
pate the great life to come, however far 
speculation may endeavor to trace its course 
in the province of that mysterious land, we 
return to this thought, which satisfies com- 
pletely all the deepest and best desires of 
our hearts—that where Christ is we are to 
be also.— ht. W. Dale. 


Ule join, O God, in the blessed strain 
tby boly children sang of old when, filled 
full of gladness and divine glory, thep 
met to sing thy praise. We too would 
call upon all things to praise thee and 
join the song poured forth unto thee by 
all thy works in nature. We give thee 
thanks, bearty tbanks, tbat tbou bast 
given us once again to see the fair blos= 
soms and smell the sweet fragrances 
that tell of coming glory, to bebold the 
mild spring that tells of tbe glorious 
barvest. We beseech thee pour upon 
us tby sweet ligbt that our bearts may 
be gladdened as our eyes are at this 
time by the ligbt of the sun. Det the 
brigbtness of this dap be but a propb= 
ecy to us of what sball come when the 
Sun of God shall shine upon all waiting 
souls. Lord God, there are flowers that 
need to be opened in us, sweet blossoms 
of charity and peace. Sbine upon us 
that we may be lifted up from all mean= 
ness of spirit, and, living in the ligbt of 
God, the beauty of the Lord may be upon 
us. Amen, 
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Tangles. 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 





43, DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 
I paused by Doubting Hill one time 
And mused, and thought my musings new; 
« The world,” I cried, “is dark and PRIME,” 
And Echo quickly anawered, ‘“ TWO.” 
If. 
“For him whom fortune has accursed, 
Or always has withheld his due, 
O! what but disappointments FIRST 
At once the Echo shouted, “TWO.” 


9” 


III. 
“Life isa problem,” then I sighed, 
“Ig Death the only solver true?” 
«* Life’s mysteries end—O! ONE,” I cried; 
Then came the echoing answer, ** TWO.” 
IV. 
* Be still, my doubting heart,” I said, 
“The future’s wisely hid from view; 
Calm follows gale; when night is fled 
Up springs the WHOLE. Echo said, “ TWO.” 
v. 
«| know there is some happier clime,” 
I said, * O soul, prepared for you 
Beyond Life’s storms, where all is PRIME.” 
And Echo sweetly whispered, ** TWO.”’ 
E. E. ©. 


4, CHARADE, 
Two-thirds of myself on Sundays you’ll find 
Rejoicing the heart, informing the mind; 
Then number them well, and write them out plain, 
The rest of myself you’li find will remain. 
Asa wholel’m a friend, kindly and true, 
Who brings good advice and precepts to you. 
You can’t make me young, for I have just told 
That Lam a pilgrim eighty years old. 

MARGARET MOORELAND. 


45. GEOGRAPHICAL ODDITIES. 

Glancing here and there over the map of 
the United States, find: 1. An entire State 
inariver. 2. A constant rattling or clanging 
sound ina mountain. 3. A valuable product 
of pine trees in a lake. 4. An ancient high 
priest in a city, 5, A father in a bay. 6. A 
mother ina sound. 7. A solution of difficul- 
ties in arocky islet. 8. Anger in a State. 9. 
A river which is one-half acid. 10. One of 
Noah’s family ina lake. 11. A place for rest 
inacity. 12. A terrible calamity in a State. 
13. An entire State in anisland. 14. The Mo- 
hammedan’s God inacity. 15. A young lady 
inariver. 16. A State half filled with metal. 
17. A grassy plain in a city. 18. A song in 
two States. 19. An unpopular governor of 
‘The Royal Province of New England” in a 
city. 20. An instrument for finding a hori- 
zontal line in a city. K, 





46, BIBLICAL ACROSTIC, 


. At sound of the trumpet, my high walls fell down, 
Diana’s great city of ancient renown. 
. On seven hills throned, of the world I was queen. 
. Me Abraham left for a country unseen. 
Of thia “ city of peace’? was Melchizedek king. 
}. To me, in fair Greece, Paul the gospel did bring. 
7. In far Asia Minor my candle burned low. 
Beneath my fair palm trees sweet waters did 
flow. 
. Ina terrible storm was St. Paul cast away, 
But he safe reached my shore at the breaking of 
day. 


a 


a1 St me & ts 


n 


The initials: The city of temple and tomb; 
Rejecter of prophets, who foretold her doom. 
J. A. 





47. ENIGMA. 
When their all-subduing swords 
Havoc spread ’mong Europe’s hordes, 
When their eagles chased the sun, 
*Mong the Romans I was one. 


Fleeing thence I entered trade, 
But a fortune never made, 

Wooed success in vain—instead 
Drew invectives on my head. 
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I’m, when isolated, tall, 

Yet in company I’m small. 
Some my character assgail, 
Say that I should be in gaol. 


But far other fate at last 
Finds my form in plaster cast— 
To the church and parliament 
A support and ornament. 
W. WILSON. 


ANSWERS. 

39, Chapfallen. 

40. Itis never too late to mend, Cut your coat 
according to your cloth. If you wish a thing done, 
go; if not, send. One good turn deserves another. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way. The more 
haste, the less speed. Time and tide wait for no 
man, Let well enough alone 

41. Word-less. 

42. 1. Scallop, 2. Oyster. 3. Muscle. 4. Clam. 
5. Shrimp. 6. Lobster. 

Solutions received to Tangles of April23: E.M.B., 
Boston, Mass., 36, 37, 38; M. J. Heywood, Keene, 
N.H., 36,38; M. E. P., New Britain, Ct., 36, 37, 38; 
Mrs. J. G. Robertson, Sherbrooke, Que., 36, 38; 
8. Y. T., Albany, N. Y., 38; C. A. Wood, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., 38; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
36, 37 in part, 38; Mrs. G. E, Aiken, Newton, Mass., 
38; Miss H. E. Broch, Roxbury, Mass., 36, 38. 

No answer to 38 was quite perfect, and the au- 
thor’s solution was awaited with great interest and 


curiosity. 
SS 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 


If pole rings from which draperies are sus- 
pended do not run easily, rub the pole until 
thoroughly smooth with kerosene. 


The hammock need not be confined to sum- 
mer use out of doors. If swung across the 
sitting-room or bedroom it makes a pleasant 
change for an invalid when tired of the bed 
or couch. A generous supply of down pil- 
lows is an essential accompaniment. 

Each season brings fresh suggestions of 
ways for driving away that pest of the house- 
keeper—the little red ant. One of the latest 
is to place a piece of common tar upon a plate 
in the neighborhood where the ants congre- 
gate. Anything so simple is worth a trial. 

A simple measure for keeping the feet in 
good condition on a long tramp is to rub cas- 
tile soap inside the sole and heel of the stock- 
ing. This was done by our soldiers in the 
Civil War, and those who made “comfort 
bags” at that time will recall inclosing a 
small piece of soap for that express purpose 

Most housekeepers have learned the wisdom 
of having the sink high enough to wash 
dishes without stooping, but in many homes 
the cooking stove is still on too low a level 
for comfort. Let it be placed on a platform 
which will bring the top as high as the 
kitchen table, and a good deal of backache 
may be prevented. 

One of the most trying pains which a child 
is called upon to endure is the earache. A 
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-No flour is “just as good as” 


“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


except in the minds of dealers who want to 
palm off poor brands for bigger profit. Ifyou 
veally want DututH ImpertAL, see that you 
get it. 20 loaves more in every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour— 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it, 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn, 
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simple and effective remedy is a bit of cotton 
batting, on which a pinch of black pepper 
has been placed and then dipped into well- 
heated sweet oil. Gather the batting around 
the pepper, tie snugly, dip in the oil and in- 
sert in the ear. A flannel bandage should 
be tied over the head to keep it warm. 


Great care should be taken in the laundry 
to separate the handkerchiefs of persons suf- 
fering with colds from those which are used 
by the rest of the family. One person afflicted 
with a catarrhal affection may impart the 
trouble to an entire household. The best 
way to treat handkerchiefs of the character 
mentioned is to place them under water into 
which a quantity of kerosene oil has been 
poured and leave them for two or three days. 
Then add boiling water, wash with soap and 
rinse thoroughly. This will make disinfec- 


tion sure. 
- —_<_ 


We should feel it a finer thing to acquire 
the art of healing wounds than the art of cal- 
culating eclipses; a finer thing to occupy a 
post of toil in the cause of the ignorant and 
the suffering than a post of honor and author- 
ity in a palace; that of the two itis grander 
to learn how to “‘ bind up the broken-hearted,” 
or to “‘ speak a word in season to the weary,” 
than to learn how to investigate the sec:ets 
of nature or converse in five languages.—S. A. 
Tipple. 


dion aes aaa atscdaiapspacis 

What know we of the wor'd inmmense 

Beyond the narrow ring of sense? 

What should we know, who lounge about 

The bouse we dwell in, vor flod out, 

Masked by a wall, the secret cell 

Where the soul’s priests in hiding dwell? 

The winding stair that steals aloof 

To chapel] mysteries ’neath the roof? 
—Lowell, 





To Cook Before 
An Audience 


of bright housewives who 
are noting every step in the 
operation isn’t easy. Be- 
sides, the cooking must be 
perfect. 

Teachers of cookery know 
this and they use only what 
they can depend on every 
time. 

That’s why they all use 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
It never fails. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


phabet of New Members, let us, like 

little children (as we all are in this 
Corner), go back to our A B C’s again, and 
enroll the candidates who have applied 
since our last publication of such letters. 


MALDEN, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
Cornerer. I am nine years old. I belong to 
the Junior C, E.S. I have begun collecting 
stamps. I have about 145 now. I have the 
five-cent Newfoundland stamp but none with 
the dog’s head on them. In my yard J have 

a garden of wild flowers. GEorGE B. 


AA abet 0 we have finished the Al- 


Do not the wild flowers get tame after 
being under the care of children a year or 
two? I think I should rather go for them 
in their own native home in the woods. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Corner every 
week and enjoy it very much. I wish you 
would put your picturein the Corner. I have 
no cat but a pug dog, whose name is Don. I 
have a collection of about 300 stamps. May I 
join the Corner? MARIAN B, 


Yes, and I send certificate with photo- 
graph, said to be a very correct one, 


Mapison, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am twelve years old and 
live with my uncle and aunt. I like to read 
the letters telling about Pomiuk and I send 


you —— cents for him, and I would be very 
glad of some Newfoundland stamps. 
WALTER B, 


What a Massachusetts-like sound your 
last name has! Did your father or grand- 
father emigrate tothe ‘‘ Western Reserve ’’? 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I am very glad to be 
a member of the Corner. I am thirteen years 
old. We found Pomiuk’s picture in the 
World’s Fair book.... Where I live, the 
Congregationalist church is on one side of us, 
the Episcopal church on the other side, and 
the Baptist on the other side of the street. 
Weought to be good! Back of usis the River 
and the Wantastiquet Mountain. There isa 
carriage road to the top. Emity C. 


How well I remember that high moun- 
tain in my boyhood, and that Congrega- 
tional church, too! I can hear the echo of 
good Mr. Tyler’s voice now, and some of 
his very words. I have the text, too, of a 
sermon which his predecessor, our ‘* Hunt- 
ington’? of the New York letter, preached. 
But that was a long time ago! 

West NEwsury, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been reading the 
Conversation Corner quite a while. IL am 
very much interested and would like to join. 
I am getting a collection of stamps. hat 
constitutes a set of U. S. stamps now? 

DwiGcut C. 


Will some philatelist answer that ?? 


Evyri, O. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... The other night my 
father looked up in the Genealogy and found 
that my great-grandfather’s great-grandfather 
was the great-grandfather of Alfred Ely of 
Monson, to whom was addressed the copy of 
the Recorder which was on the outside cover 
of last week’s Congregationalist [March 12]. 
He preached his first sermon in Monson in 
1806 and was pastor there sixty years. When 
he began to study for the ministry he had 
only 14 dollars. The Corner Scrap-book just 
suits me. We have been having a regular 
March blizzard today. Mary E, 

The last sentence is a telltale upon my 
delay in publishing the letter, for there is 
not much of a blizzard today—my windows 
are all open, a man is harrowing in the field 
opposite and old Kitty Clover is stretched 
out at full length on the floor, trying to 
keep cool. How little did good Dr. Ely 
think, when he subscribed for the new paper 
in Boston, that his name would be photo- 
g:aphed eighty years afterwards on the 
pap r and be read not only by his great- 
grandchildren in Massachusetts, but by his 


little great-grandniece in Ohio! His expe- 
rience as a poor student fitted him to help 
similar boys who came to Monson Academy. 


MARLBORO, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am four years old and I 
want to be a Cornerer. On my birthday my 
papa gave me some rubber boots. I have got 
four cats, Flossy, Flip-flop, Tim and Puff. 
The first twoare Angora cats. I have a little 
black dog, Joe. My grandma reads me about 
Pomiuk. I am sorry for him and I got a little 
boy and went round and asked all the folks 
in the house for some pennies and I send 

them to you in this letter. HEtEN F. 


How do Joe and Flip-flop, etc., agree? 
My Kitty Clover is in deadly fear of his new 
dog-neighbor, Sancho! 

West Roxsury, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our class in Sunday school 
are interested in Pomiuk and would like to 
know more about him. If you have anything 
more about him, please put it in the Corner. 
I take the paper to Sunday school and read 
it to the children. Rut F, 


CG comes next and the last mail brought 
a note from Dr. Grenfell in London, but 
nothing from Pomiuk: 


I have no news from Rigolette. Evidently 
something has a to the dog-mail. 
Better lend your old Captain to us for next 
winter—he is much more trustworthy ... 
My love to Sarah Noah, the Cat and the other 
Cornerers—I am a member, you know. 


DANVERS, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Mamma is writing this, 
’cause I don’t know how to write. I will be 
five years old on Bunker Hill Day. I have a 
brother Russel. He calls me Dotty, ’cause 
he can’t say Dorothy. Do you know what my 
name means? When you come to Danvers 
won’t you come and see Russel and me? Do 
you play with children? I did like the little 
king of Spain stamps the best, but now I 
like the red dog best. I’m glad those dogs 
don’t bite. Russel has been climbing up on 
mamma’s chair and now he sits by her in a 
chair sucking his thumb. He wants to go in 

his “ kib.’”’ Good-by. Dororay G. 


When you come to study Greek you will 
see just how your name means the ‘gift of 
God.” The two words are put together in 
reverse order to ‘make Theodore, which 
means the same. Ought not Russel to have 
been named Theodore? Remember that 
names or words containing theo refer in 
some way to God, as Theophilus (a lover of 
God), theology (science of God), atheist 
(without God). Children named Theodore 
and Dorothy can think that God has given 
them to their homes and to the world—to do 
good and make others happy. 

NortH ApAMs, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much inter- 
ested in the Corner, and would like to become 
a member. I live in the newest city of the 
commonwealth, near the corner of the State. 
Should you come out here you would pass 
through the Hoosac Tunnel, four and three- 
fourths miles long. We have the highest 
mountain in the State, Greylock. The boys 
of our Sunday school are going to take a 
tramp to the top next Saturday, nine miles. 
Fort Massachusetts, built in 1745, and de- 
stroyed by the Indians, was only a mile west 
of our city, and was commanded by Col. Eph- 
raim Williams, after whom Williams College 
wasnamed. The women raised $1,000towards 
buying the fort site and to put up a mon- 
ument. It is now marked by an elm tree. 
We have just formed a Fort Massachusetts 
Historical Society. We are anxious to secure 
“things” in use long ago for our rooms. 1 
should like to see the Corner collection. 
Please send to my address a Scrap-book. 

Lyman G. 


I called on an old farmer two days ago 
who has a large collection of ‘‘ things’”’ he 
has dug up on his farm, and which were 
‘‘in use long ago’’—by the Indians, Many 
of them were rude weapons, used to kill 
each other and foes like Colonel Williams. 


Postal card: “‘Scrap-book received all safe. 
It is fine. Thanks. School time!” L. G@. 


Me. MMe FED) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Poor Richard. Do you know who he was? I 
intended to put something in the Scrap-book 
about him last week, as suggested by the 
query about Dr. Franklin, but we got off into 
calendars. ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack’”’ was 
one of Franklin’s many devices for “ convey- 
ing instruction among the common people,” 
and it had an immense circulation and suc- 
cess. He began it in 1752—the year of Wash- 
ington’s birth—and continued it for twenty- 
five years. Hesays in his autobiography that 
he ‘‘reap’d considerable profit from it, vend- 
ing annually near ten thousand.” He filled 
every bit of space on the almanac pages with 
short, quaint proverbs, ‘chiefly such as in- 
culcated industry and frugality.”’ At the end 
of the twenty-five years he gathered all these 
into a “connected discourse”’ and prefixed it 
to the almanac. This article, he says, was 
copied “in all the newspapers of the [Ameri- 
can] continent; reprinted in Great Britain on 
a broadside, to be stuck up in houses; two 
translations were made into French, and great 
numbers bought by the clergy and gentry, to 
distribute gratis among their poor parishion- 
ers and tenants.’”’ When I was a boy I used 
still to hear old people quote some saying 
from “‘ Poor Richard.” I have the impression 
that ‘‘R. Saunders’ Almanac” led indirectly 
to the publication of Robert B. Thomas’s “ Old 
Farmer’s Almanac,” which was such an oracle 
in country homes. In my early days people, 
in talking about the weather, would always 
consult ‘‘ old Robert 3.,” as the almanac, hung 
up under the mantelpiece or beside the clock, 
was familiarly called. 


Poor Richard’s Prophecies. He not only pre- 
dicted eclipses, but other strange phenomena, 
which were said to have always come to pass. 
I take down from my shelf Poor Richard ”’ 
for 1736, and copy the following: 


1. Before the middle of this year, a wind at 
N. East will arise, during which the water of 
the sea and rivers will be in such a manner 
raised, that great part of the towns of Boston, 
Newport, New York, Philadelphia, the low 
lands of Maryland and Virginia, and the town 
of Charleston in South Carolina will be under 
water. Happy will it be for the sugar and 
salt, standing in the cellars of those places, if 
there be tight roofs and ceilings overhead ; 
otherwise, without being a conjurer, a man 
may easily foretell that such commodities 


* will receive damage. 


2. About the middle of the year, great num- 
bers of vessels, fully laden, will be taken out 
cfthe ports aforesaid, by a power with which 
we are not now at war, and whose forces 
shall not be descried or seen, either coming 
or going. But in the end this may not be dis- 
advantageous to those places. 

In the next issue of the almanac he re- 
corded the fulfillment of the predictions. 


Can you think how they were fulfilled? 


Poor Richard’s Maxims. That you may un- 
derstand the character of the Almanack, I 
quote a few Maxims : 

Drive thy business; let not that drive thee. 

You may be more happy than princes, if 
you will b3 more virtuous. 

The noblest question in the world is, What 
good may I do in it? 

He is no clown that drives the plow, but he 
that doeth clownish things. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Plow. The last maxim 
suggests this paragraph. The Jlome has re- 
cently had an article on Jefferson. He was 
not a clown, for he not only used the plow 
but made one. He made it on mathematical 
principles. A plow consists of two wedges, a 
cutting wedge and a lifting wedge, and the 
Sage of Monticello discovered their propor- 
tions and the relation each bore to the other. 
Before his day no smith made two plows 
alike; from his day they were made in ac- 
cordance with a mathematical rule. It wasa 
remarkable man that could write the Declara- 
tion of Independence and construct a plow! 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


Discouraging Decrease. The last statement 


of American Board receipts shows a deplora- 


ble falling off both in donations and legacies, 
not only for the month of April, but for the 
eight months of the financial year already 
passed. A total decrease of $37,480 during 
this period as compared with last year is a 
serious matter which should be brought to 
the consideration of our churches: 


April, 1895, 
$39,369.29 
1,992.36 
21,374.60 
$62,736.25 
Fight mos. 
last year, 
$274,661.62 
30,204.10 
113,168.26 


April, 1896, 
34,656.14 
2,904.09 
8,452.87 
$46,013.10 
Eight mos, 
this year. 
$267,776.16 
29,318.39 
83,458.59 


Regular donations, | 
Donations tor special objects, 
Legacies, 


Reyular donations, 
Donations for special objects, 


Leyacies, 


$418,033.98 380,553.14 


A Plucky Texas Woman. The story of what 
an enterprising and consecrated Texas woman 
is doing in an isolated lumber town ought to 
put to shame the idle, half-hearted Christians 
in our prosperous churches, who, if they can- 
not engage in aggressive work themselves, 
can at least make it possible.to provide pas- 
tors for such neglected districts. Three or 
four years ago Mrs. Sloan went to live in 
Pine Valley, Tex., a town of about 500 inhab- 
itants, many of them employés in her hus- 
band’s lumber works. Finding no regular 
Christian service, except a Baptist meeting 
held once a month, and having the blood of 
generations of Congregationalistsin her veins, 
she determined to make an earnest effort to 
instruct and uplift these people. A school- 
house was immediately built and a Sunday 
school organized, of which Mrs. Sloan still is 
superintendent and which soon grew to a 
membership of over 100. A preaching serv- 
ice for the fathers and mothers was the next 
pressing need and, nothing daunted that there 
was no Christian man to lead it, she planned 
a congregational form of worship, purchased 
some books of sermons and, aided by musical 
members of her own family, began to con- 
duct a regular Sunday evening service. 
About a year ago this tireless woman organ- 
izeda Y. P. 8S. C. E., which now has charge of 
the evening service; then she organized a 
Junior Endeavor Society, which is now sup- 
porting a student in our American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, and her latest 
Christian enterprise isa Y. P. S.C. E. among 
the converted convicts in the State peniten- 
tiary at Huntsville. Today this brave worker 
pleads fora man of God to minister to her 
people. A building for church purposes has 
been given by her husband, a congregation 
has been gathered and is in a responsive 
condition, the young people have been trained 
in Christian service—and all this through the 
efforts of one woman, single-handed and 
against great odds. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


China Pays All American Claims. China de- 
serves credit for having paid in full the last of 
the United States claims for losses in the riots 
in Sechuen. The mission property destroyed 
in that province alone was valued at $5,000,000 
and was divided between American, Canadian, 
English and French Societies. At the time of 
the visit of the American Commission at 
Cheng-tu last January the claims of the 
\merican Methodists were promptly and 
cheerfully paid, the Chinese ofticials assisted 
them to buy property outright and publicly 
banqueted all the American missionaries to- 
gether with the commissioners. Word now 
comes from Tientsin that Consul Read has 
secured complete restitution also for the 
Baptist Missionary Union losses. Thus all 
the American claims have been settled in a 
friendly manner, China paying the whole 
amount demanded. Secretary Duncan of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union thinks 
the three months’ overland march of the 
American forces was good policy and doubt- 
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less made a desirable impression on the igno- 
rant inhabitants of interior China. 


Fraternity Among Indian Christians. We have 
received with interest the first number of The 
Indian Christian, the organ of the Indian 
Christian Association of Great Britain, pub- 
lished quarterly in London. The objects of this 
new organization are ‘‘ to bring together the 
Indian Christians residing in Great Britain 
and to cement the relations between Indians 
and Europeans; to expose the evils of race 
prejudice, whenever and wherever practised, 
and to encourage the brotherhood of man; to 
bear the interest of the Indian Christian com- 
munity and to help the interchange of thought 
between India and England and between the 
Indian Christians of all parts of India and 
the Colonies.” A long article by Mr. Alfred 
Mundy, president of the association, on the 
Union of Indian Christians is the most promi- 
nent feature of the first issue of the new peri- 
odical. He denounces caste distinctions and 
denominational differences, which are largely 
responsible for the disintegration of the Indian 
Christian community, and says that “the 
surest and most effectual method of promoting 
union among ourselves is by trying our utmost 
to discourage denominationalism and to bring 
together all Indian Christians to form, if not 
one church, at least to subordinate sectarian 
views 80 far as to look upon members of differ- 
ent denominations as members of Christ’s 
Church and as professing a faith common to 
all, though there may not be a complete agree- 
ment as to matters of ritual or ceremonial.” 

Mr. Mundy severely criticises the mission- 
aries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel for the bigoted and exclusive spirit 
which they have shown in standing aloof 
from all conferences in which other denomi- 
nations have met on a fraternal ground. He 
warmly commends the American Methodists 
for ignoring caste distinctions in choosing 
pastors and church officials. In this connec- 
tion we are reminded of a sensible editorial 
which appeared in The Indian Witness, de- 
ploring the unnecessary ado so often made 
both in the Indian churches and in the re- 
ports sent home by the missionaries over the 
conversion of Brahman converts. The enthu- 
siastic account of the baptism of a high caste 
woman gave rise to these pointed questions: 
‘* Would as much have been made of the bap- 
tism of the convert had she been a Pariah in- 
stead of a Brahman?” and ‘‘ When mission- 
aries celebrate the baptism of a Brahman 
with so much ceremony do they not fan into 
a flame the smoldering embers of caste feel- 
ing in the native church and thereby inflict 
serious injury upon it?” 


PEN AND SCISSORS. 


The missionaries of the Orthodox Russian 
Church among the Buriat tribes of Eastern 
Siberia have just accomplished an interesting 
piece of work in the translation of the liturgy 
of the Greek Church into the dialeet of the 
Yakuts. This language possesses but 200 root 
words, so it has been necessary to use Rus- 
sian terms for all words of deep religious sig- 
nificance. 

The aggregate issues of the American Bible 
Society for the year ending March 31, 1896, 
were 1,750,282 volumes, being an increase of 
169,155 over the issues of the previous twelve 
months. It is noteworthy that, for the first 
time in the society’s history, the number of 
volumes circulated abroad exceeded the num- 
ber circulated in the United States. In China 
alone nearly 400,000 volumes were distributed, 
and the entire circulation in foreign lands 
amounted to 890,150 volumes. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt of the W. C. 
T. U., whose trip around the world gave her 
a fine opportunity for seeing missionary oper- 
ations, is now in Boston and will be for two 
months. Sheis prepared to give an address 
on Christian Missions to any churches or so- 
cieties and may be addressed care Kidder, 
Peabody & Co,, Boston, 


21 May 1896 
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E COVERS 
in beautiful de- 
signs and charm- 
A — ing colorings, all 


“fringe. We have 

several thousand 

from one of America’s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 


1 yard square, at 83 cents. 
1'4 yards square, at $1.60. 
2 yards square, at $2.90. 


These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR May 31. Luke 21: 20-36. 
THE DESTRUOTION OF JERUSALEM 
FORETOLD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





The passage under consideration in this 
jesson is Luke 21: 5-38. These words were 
Christ’s final warning when he had left the 
temple for the last time, having been formally 
rejected by the Jews. His prophecy, so far as 
Luke gives it, he limited to the generation 
then living. That, Christ said, would not 
pass away till all the things he was speaking 
of should be fulfilled [v. 32]. This decla- 
ration helps us much in interpreting the 
highly figurative expressions. It is difficult 
for those who have not studied Oriental habits 
of thought to understand how these expres- 
sions can be true and yet not literal. There- 
fore many preachers and teachers in interpret- 
ing prophecy insist that grotesque events are 
predicted, which are out of all harmony with 
the past and the present. Peter’s interpreta- 
tion of Joel is a sufficient illustration of the 
difference between such a method of inter- 
pretation and that warranted by the Bible 
itself. The prophet had said, ‘‘ It shall come 
to pass afterward,” saith God, “f will pour 
out my Spirit. And I will shew wonders in 
the heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, 
and pillarsof smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood, before 
the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” 
jut Peter said of the scene at Pentecost, 
“ This is that which hath been spoken by the 
prophet Joel” [Acts 2: 16]. That prophecy, 
whose fulfillment some are still expecting to 
see in startling displays in the sky, proved to 
have pointed to the dawn of ‘‘ that great and 
notable day,’ the period of the Christian 
Church, the dispensation of the Spirit in 
which we are living. This fact helps us to 
see that descriptions of coming physical 
changes are only language to convey ideas of 
spiritual movements not yet made. In this 
light we can understand how “ the end of the 
world” is the end of the Jewish dispensation ; 
the image of ‘‘the Son of man coming in a 
cloud’’ is the triumph of Christ’s gospel 
over heathen nations, and the angels going 
forth ‘‘ with a great sound of a trumpet” the 
ministry of the gospel going abroad through- 
out the world. We may sit with the Son of 
Man and his disciples on the Mount of Olives, 
and with them contemplate the overthrow, 
then near at hand, of the religious and civil 
system which God had established and which 
his chosen people had perverted. No historic 
event foretold in the Bible is fraught with 
more important lessons. Jesus told them: 

I. Why Jerusalem was to be destroyed. God 
had been banished from it by the wickedness 
ofthe people. The sign that he had deserted 
it was the departure of Jesus that day for the 
last time from the temple. From that time it 
was a body which the spirit had left. It was 
certain to grow offensive in its corruption. 
The building on which the disciples were 
looking, just below them, across the ravine, 
was majestically beautiful. It is not strange 
that they said to their Master, as they pointed 
to its marble pillars and golden roofs shining 
in the sunlight, ‘‘ Behold what manner of 
stones and what manner of buildings!’’ No 
sign of decay appeared onthem. The temple 
was the pride of the Jew and of the Roman 
also. It was not even yet fully finished. 
Forty-six years had been spent in its construc- 
tion, 10,000 skilled workmen had been em- 
ployed in it. The ritual and sacrifices were 
hever more imposing thanthen. Yet on that 
very day its fate was fixed. Dean Farrar 
Says of it with ringing pathos: ‘“‘ The day was 
acommon day; the hour a common hour; no 
thunder was throbbing in the blue, unclouded 
sky; no deep voices of departing deities were 
rolling through the golden doors; and yet— 
soundless to mortal ears in the unrippled air 
of eternity—the knell of her destiny had be- 
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gun to toll; and, in the voiceless dialect of 
heaven, the fiat of her doom had been pro- 
nounced; and in that realm which knoweth 
not and needeth not any light save the light 
of God, the sun of her moral existence had 
gone down while it yet was day.” 

The significance of this strange historic 
event for us is that the spiritual life is the 
only life for the individual or for the nation. 
Without the spirit the body is dead and must 
decay. God at peace with us and within us 
is the only salvation. Nor will his love avail 
to save us if we reject him. No patriot ever 
loved his nation as Jesus loved Jerusalem. 
Even when her doom was fixed the sight of 
her glory overcame him, and his sorrow found 
expression in audible sobs, but his grief 
brought no relief to the lost city. Infinite love 
does not deliver from death those who treat 
it with indifference and contempt till their 
power to appreciate it has been destroyed. 

II. The signs of the coming destruction of the 
city. The disciples thought that the over- 
throw of Jerusalem would be the end of the 
order of things then present and the ushering 
in ofa new kingdom with Christ as the visi- 
ble king of the nation; and they asked him 
what signs would indicate to them that the 
age had come to its end [Matt. 24:3]. He told 
them what these signs were. Mark [13: 6-10] 
enumerates them more in detail than Luke. 
They are: 

1. False Christs. Between that time and 
the final destruction of the temple the Jews 
hailed first one and then another promised 
deliverer as the Christ, and each one whom 
they followed led them nearer to the brink of 
the precipice over which they finally plunged 
to their doom. 

2. Wars and rumors of wars. Society in 
Judea was in a constant ferment. Political 
parties became more and more imbittered 
against one another. The peace that had ex- 
isted all over the world at Christ’s birth was 
already giving place to the movements of 
armies and the tumult of battles. 

3, Earthquakes and famine. Natural por- 
tents became ominous in the general disinte- 
gration of society; and the distractions of war, 
destroying the fruit of men’s labors and with- 
drawing them from productive work, greatly 
increased the suffering from bad harvests. 

4, Persecutions. In disappointment, pov- 
erty and suffering men were more ready than 
ever to blame others, and Jews as well as 
Romans naturally turned their hatred toward 
those who seemed to be undermining the re- 
ligious systems on which the safety of society 
depended. 

III. The significance of these things to Uhrist’s 
disciples. His instructions were very simple 
and easy to be understood by those whose 
minds and hearts were fixed on him. Be 
watchful, he said, not to be deceived by false 
teachers, for they will have great power to 
deceive concerning me. Trust simply to my 
teaching. Be not afraid at the signs of which 
Ihave spoken. ‘“ Behold, I have told you all 
things beforehand.’ Speak what the Holy 
Spirit prompts you to speak in times of trial 
and peril, and be assured that if you continue 
faithful to me you shall be saved. 

The way in which the Master taught his 
disciples has also its lesson for us. They had 
gone up on the slope of the Mount of Olives 
and were sitting there, perhaps in the shadow 
of one of the low fig trees. Perhaps he plucked 
fromit a twig and said: See thisswelling bud? 
Does not that sign convince you that summer 
is near? This is a parable. When you see 
the signs of which I have been telling you 
know that the crisis of this age is close at 
hand. They remembered his words a few 
years later. Beyond question the early church 
was saved by his warnings. The disciples, 
seeing the signs which Jesus had foretold, 
fled from Jerusalem to Pella, before the siege 
closed in on the city, and saved their lives. 

One important thing for us to learn is that 
all these signs are the enemies of society at 
the present time, and that they warn us of 
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peril in our social and national life. Yet in 
trouble, loss and suffering coming upon men 
because of sin there is a bright side. While 
the Jewish nation was hastening to its doom, 
the good news of Christ’s deliverance from 
sin was being spread among all nations and 
even the evils themselves, which betokened 
the end, were made to aid in its spread. 
Awful suffering fell upon those who per- 
sistently sinned ; but even their loss was made 
a blessing to the world. The destruction of 
that age was made the beginning of another 
and a better, just as the end of this dispensation 
will bring mankind to the glorious perfection 
of the kingdom of God. 

We may not all understand alike these 
prophecies of Christ, but his instructions as to 
their duty will have the same meaning for 
all his own, and whatever disasters may now 
be hanging over the world no real harm can 
come to those who trust and obey Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” 

—_— 


Y. P. 8.0. B, 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN, 





Topic, May 31-June 6. Ready for Death. 
Matt. 24: 36-51. 

To be ready for life is to be ready for death. 
Once there came a dark day in New England 
when the Connecticut legislature was in ses- 
sion. Some of the members were frightened 
and one of them moved to adjourn. Then 
rose a man of another spirit and said: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to adjourning. If this 
is the end of the world, as the honorable gen- 
tleman seems to fear, there is no place where 
I would rather be found than here where I am 
doing my duty to God and to the State. I 
move that candles be brought in and that we 
proceed to business.” 

This is the spirit in which Christ would 
have us live. The very uncertainty of the 
time of his coming, whether in death or in his 
final appearing, is at once an incentive and a 
test. No one knows, therefore some say, 
* Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die’’; 
but others answer more wisely, ‘‘ He is surely 
coming, therefore let us be always ready, 80 
that he can never find us sleeping.’’? We must 
be about our Father’s business, whether it is to 
be one day or sixty years that we have to wait. 

If everybody knew when Christ was coming 
there would be crowds at church the Sunday 
before. If we knew just when we were to die 
there would be greater temptation than ever 
to trust to a death-bed repentance. That is 
the ideal of Christianity which some people 
make for themselves, and a cowardly sort of 
ideal it is. They want all that sin can give 
them, and all that heaven offers too. If they 
were sure they would be saved in the last ten 
minutes of life they would never think of 
serving Christ till those minutes came. They 
forget that salvation is salvation from sin and 
is expressed in words describing character, 
and that one who has loved sin all his life and 
only changed for fear of hell would be very 
uncomfortable indeed in heaven with none 
but holy acquaintances. 

Death sorts people out according to their 
character. Every one goes to his own place. 
We are getting ready to have by becoming, 
and having would be of no more use to us than 
pictures to a blind man unless we become 
heavenly-minded, obedient to God’s will, that 
is, and ready to enjoy what Christ enjoys. 

There is no lack of warning. Our Lord takes 
our thought back to the flood, but Noah had 
been preaching year after year and all his 
warnings did not make a single man outside 
his own family ask for a berth in the ark. 
The good servant is always busy about his 
master’s work, and so is never frightened at 
the thought of his return. He who is living 
as Christ would have him will have great joy 
in Christ’s presence when he comes. 

Parallel verses: Rom. 14: 7-12; 1 Cor. 15: 
19-23; Phil.1: 21; Rev.14: 13; Luke 19; 12-26. 








Literature 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
HISTORY, 


Puritanism in the Od World and in the 
New, by Rev. J. Gregory. Dr. Bradford 
commends this book in a brief introduction, 
which is interesting for its account of the 
author, who is pastor of the church of St. 
Augustine in Edinburgh. It is therefore a 
Scotch view of a history which is treated as 
peculiarly English and American. 

Mr. Gregory makes no pretense of adding 
to the original materials of Puritan history, 
but he has traversed the whole field and 
made an interesting and valuable restate- 
ment of the matter, independent in its 
views and conclusions. The material seems 
hardly to have been thoroughly fused in the 
author’s mind, and the stream of narrative 
does not always flow clearly, but the book 
is readable and valuable. 

Mr. Gregory traces the origin of Puritan- 
ism to Holland, pointing out the presence 
of large industrial colonies of Flemings in 
Eastern England among whom the doctrines 
of the Lollards took deep root, and the 
effects of the immense immigration during 
the time of the Spanish persecutions. It 
was in Norwich, too, where the Dutch refu- 
gees were most numerous, that Robert 
Browne gathered the tirst Separatist or in- 
dependent church. But while acknowledg- 
ing fully this earlier debt, in regard to the 
question of Dutch influence upon the Pil- 
grims during their stay in Holland he takes 
(and we think justly) the other view. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the 
history of Puritanism in the New World, 
and here we think that the matter treated 
is far too narrow for the title. The New 
England Congregationalism, which traces 
its descent to the Pilgrims of Plymouth and 
the Puritans of Massachusetts, is only one 
stream of Puritanism in America. Passing 
over this, however, we have found the fa- 
miliar story of the growth, changes and 
controversies of the New England churches 
set forth in order with care and sympathy. 
There will be differences of opinion in re- 
gard to many of the points considered, but 
the book is a real addition to our none too 
long list of denominational histories. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co $2.00.) 

Lorenzo de’ Medici and Florence in the 
Fifteenth Century, by E. Armstrong. This 
book belongs to the Heroes of the Nations 
Series, and treats of one of the most inter- 
esting political and social eras of modern 
history. What Augustus did on a large 
scale Cosimo, Piero and Lorenzo de’ Medici 
did on the small, yet in its relations world- 
wide, stage of Florentine life—ruled through 
the forms of the republic, while they held 
all real power in their own hands. ‘It 
would have been impossible to find a milder 
and more peaceable tyrant,’’ says Guicciar- 
dini, and the whole story has certain sug- 
gestive relations to our own mild and peace 
able ** bosses.’’ The style limps a little 
here and there and the interest is lost in 
the confusion of details, but the book is 
well made, beautifully illustrated and in- 
troduces us fully to one of the great eras of 
human life. [(G. P.,Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

The Eurly Life of Abraham Lincoln, by 
Ida M. Tarbell, assisted by T. McCan Davis. 
Miss Tarbell has been an indefatigable 
gleaner in the field of the Lincoln biogra- 
It is only a man of the very first rank 
who can be made the subject of such care- 
ful gathering of trivial as well as important 


phy. 
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particulars without being made ridiculous, 
but the position of Lincoln was so peculiar 
and the strength of his personal character 
so marked that these things only serve as 
foil and background to his essential great- 
ness. The illustrations are valuable and 
interesting. We shall look with pleasure 
to the completion of this book. [S. 8S. Mc- 
Clure, Limited. $1.00.] 

The History of Oratory from the Age of 
Pericles to the Present Time. Ina volume 
of 440 pages Prof. Lorenzo Sears of Brown 
University has given us a sketch of this 
subject which shows a fine sense of histori- 
cal perspective and skill in personal charac- 
terization. The history of the world is so 
large that these special histories are grow- 
ing more useful and indispensable every 
day, and this one is to be especially com- 
mended. [S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50.] 

RELIGIOUS. 


Rational Theology; or Ethical and Theo- 
logical Essays, by John Milton Williams, 
D.D. This is the second volume of a work 
already noticed in ourcolumns. It is made 
up of careful papers reprinted from the re- 
views, and deals with such diflicult subjects 
as the divine limitations, the reconciliation 
of free agency anc divine sovereignty, and 
such practical ones as woman’s sphere and 
duties. As a treatise on theology, setting 
forth the new schoo] view as against the 
older Calvinism, the book would have gained 
by a recasting and orderly arrangement of 
thought and materials. As it is, it is a fear- 
less, frank and suggestive presentation of 
the author’s views upon the subjects he 
treats. [Charles H. Kerr& Co. $1.25.] 

Rev. P. W. Sinks has published, under 
the title of Popular Amusements and the 
Christian Life, a series of addresses deliv- 
ered to his own church, with the conviction 
that a pastor is the proper person to discuss 
this perplexing problem. Not ignoring the 
possibility of an honest difference of opin- 
ion and without attempting te lay down 
rules of individual duty, he considersin a 
fair and candid manner the Christian’s atti- 
tude toward the dance, the card table and 
the theater and seeks to indicate the great 
fundamental principles which must settle 
this complicated question. We heartily 
commend the book, especially to young 
people who sincerely desire guidance in this 
matter. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. ] 

Bishop Merrill of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has written a little book (a booklet 
we regret to find him calling it) on The 
Crisis of This World, or the Dominion and 
Doom of the Devil. It is a brief and earnest 
warning—‘‘a sermon enlarged ’’—against 
the easy doctrines of modern popular 
eschatology which refine the devil into a 
figure of speech and hell into a metaphor. 
Such a warning is needed. [Cranston «& 
Curts. 60 cents.] 

Prof. G. H. S. Walpole of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, has 
gathered from a wide range of reading 
Daily Teachings for the Christian Year. 
The selections are catholic, devout and 
of high literary and intellectual quality. 
(Brentano. $1 50.} 

A new edition of the Life of Jesus the 
Christ by Henry Ward Beecher comes to us 
inasingle large volume. This is the com- 
pleted edition and needs no fresh charac- 
terization for our readers. [E. B. Treat. 
$2.50 ] 

STORIES, 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is a man of strong 

prejudices, as recent ill considered utter- 
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ances in regard to missionary work serve to 
show, and there are traces of the same 
failing in Tom Grogan, which we would not 
like to accept as an impartial sketch of mod- 
ern labor leaders. The book isa very strong 
one, however, and the type of pothouse 
politician and self seeking agitator depicted 
has undoubtedly often appeared in labor 
agitations. No one can help liking the 
strong, loving and wholly admirable woman 
who is the heroine of the story and following 
her fortunes with sympathy and delight to 
the end. And the moral tone of the 
book is distinctly elevating throughout. 
Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations are capital, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. $1.50.) 

F. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, Adam 
Johnstone’s Son, is a quiet story with a 
slight plot, although a thread of mystery 
running through it awakens a mild interest 
in the reader. The characters, which are 
few in number, are English people visiting a 
hotel in Italy. Most of the book is taken 
up with conversations, that are at times de. 
cidedly tame, between two ordinary young 
lovers, whose characters have, however, a 
certain attractiveness. But the most seri- 
ous defect of the story is its low standard 
of manly virtue and honor. [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50 J 

Under the title of The Ebbing of the Tide. 
Louis Becke has given us another volume 


of short South Sea Isiand stories. White 
traders and languid, bewitching, native 


maidens are for the most part the heroes 
and heroines of these tales. Nearly every 
one contains a murder or two, s»me of them 
horribly brutal and barbarous, but now and 
then one like Ninia is a simple idyl of the 
tropics. The stories are told with consid- 
erable dramatic power and to many the 
strange, picturesque setting will possess a 
fascination. [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1 25.) 

The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staple- 
hurst, by W. Pett Ridge, is a rather clever 
story, but disappointing. If a successful 
man of forty could have the opportunity of 
being put back twenty years, it is to be 
hoped that he could manage better than did 
Mr. Staplehurst, many of whose mistakes 
would be impossible to a thoroughly high- 
minded man. The experience is fairly wel! 
told, with occasional bright passages, some 
natural conversation and one or two inter- 
esting characters, but as a whole the work 
is slight and has little claim to permanence, 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25.] 

I Married a Wife, by John Strange Win- 
ter, is a bright English story of love and of 
the trials of a husband with a too philan- 
thropic wife devoted to ‘‘slumming.’’ The 
troubles which her unselfish but inconsid 
erate actions brought upon them both and 
upon the regiment in which the husband 
served, and her final cure, are well and 
amusingly told, and the book is readable 
throughout. [Frederick A. Stokes Co. [7 
cents. } 

The Broon Squire, by S. Baring Gould 
The author of this book bas the experience 
of successful writing behind him, but he is 
so hampered by the narrow views of a pro 
vincial Englishman that he utterly spoils 
what comes near being a very strong stor} 
As it is it is only limping tragedy, marrec 
by old womanish flings and sneers at theo- 
logical opponents, and leaving the reader 
dissatisfied both with methods and results. 
[Frederick A. Stokes. $1 25.] 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

The Adrentures of Hatim Tai is a trans- 

lation from the Persian by Duncan Forbes 
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and is included in the series of Classics for 
Children. Itis a story in seven parts full 
of remarkable adventures, and inevitably 
reminds one of the Arabian Nights. Hatim 
is represented as the personification of brav- 
ery, wisdom and generosity, and in all his 
thrilling experiences he never fails to dis- 
play these virtues. His life is spent in re- 
lieving the distress of his fellow-creatures, 
He attempts to help a young prince whose 
only hope of winning the beautiful princess 
whom he loves lies in his ability to answer 
seven questions of her proposing, and in 
the effort he meets with the varied experi- 
ences which form this story. Much of the 
language is above the comprehension of 
children, yet most of them will understand 
enough to enjoy the tale, from which they 
must learn lessons of kindness, gentleness 
and heroism. [Ginn & Co. 50 cents.] 

Tommy Toddles, by Albert Lee, is a curi- 
ous story of a little boy whose Noah’s ark 
animals suddenly came to life and ran away 
from him. He started out in search of 
them and was joined by a Woolly Sheep 
that could talk and anex-Pirate. Together 
they met many curious characters, such as 
the Welsh Rabbit, the Horse-Radish and 
the Penguin, all of whom are addicted to 
punning and making jokes, Much of the 
humor of the book consists in slightly 
changing common expressions as, ‘‘ A hair 
on the head is worth two on the brush,” 
“The Pen-guin is mightier than the Sword- 
fish,’’ while nonsense rhymes are scattered 
through the story. The illustrations, by 
Peter S, Newell, are very amusing and add 
to the effectiveness of thetale. It is a book 
that children delight in, even though they 
miss the point of some of the jokes and 
pups. [Harper & Bros, $1.25.] 

Boys of The Central, a bigh school story, 
by I. T. Thurston. This is a story of 
American public school life told in a bright 
and interesting way, and likely to be use- 
ful in suggesting that organization for good 
is as possible as combination for evil ends. 
The book bas movement, adventure enough 
of a probable kind and shows the growth of 
character witbout moralizing or preaching. 
A completely satisfactory ending is reached 
by an improbable, not to say violent, 
wrench of circumstances at the last. Hav- 
ing established his character, the hero did 
not need the rehabilitation of his family 
circumstances, and the book would bave 
had a stronger ending without it. With 
this exception we like the book very much. 
[A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.00.] 

The Brownings for the Young, edited by 
Frederic G. Kenyon, is a book of selections 
from the best poems of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. The combination 
of the two names in a single volume at least 
insures variety, as the verse of husband and 
wife is of essentially different texture. A 
smaller book than this would have held 
what seems to us appropriate for childhood, 
but the poems which we would choose are, 
with few exceptions, included here with 
some others which we do not think at all 
appropriate. [Macmillan & Co, 40 cents.] 

Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones, 
compiled by Mary Whitney Morrison (Jenny 
Wallis). This is a new edition cf a book 
which mothers will especially value. It is 
well printed in large type aud the selections 
are excellent. [Joseph Knight Co. $1.50] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Regeneration appears as a reply to Max 
Nordau’s Degeneration. Ii would be un- 
gracious to say that it was written by an 
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English snob, though that would be follow- 
ing closely the author’s example; for he 
begins by a personal disparagement of Nor- 
dau, charging him with writing as a nar- 
row-minded German Jew and an enemy to 
France. This might be overlooked if after- 
wards the book rose to that calm and dis- 
passionate survey of his opponent’s posi- 
tion which we expect of one claiming to 
stand for God and righteousness. But it 
does not do this. Nor does it deal fairly 
with the aims or the execution of Degener- 
ation, One who had not read the latter 
book would obtain no just idea of it from 
this author. Nordau maintains that cer- 
tain fashionable authors and artists—among 
them Baudelain, Paul Verlaine, Dante Ros- 
setti, Swinburne, Walt Whitman, Maeter- 
linck, Tolstoi, Wagner, Ibsep, Nietzsche 
and Zola—have contributed largely to form 
what he calls degenerate conditions in fin- 
de siecle upper clases society; and that these 
authors were or are themselves degenerates, 
partial imbeciles. Regeneration does not 
distinguish adequately the two parts of this 
proposition. In its ill-tempered zeal to 
steady the ark of religion and true art, it 
forgets that it is dealing with questions of 
fact. The evidences of imbecility in such 
men a8 Baudelain and Verlaine and Nietz- 
sche and Maeterlinck are clearly shown by 
Nordau. Were this admitted and the wor- 
thy aim of Degeneration recognized, the 
reader would be more likely to appreciate 
certain valid positions of Reyeneration—such 
as that great men and political and social 
institutions are more powerful than current 
literature and art in raising or lowering the 
standard of society. On the whole, we 
wish that the book might have been written 
by the author of its excellent introduction, 
Prof. Nicolas Murray Butler of Columbia 
College. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.] 

Four Handed Folk, by Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler, is an entertaining account of various 
queer pets, chiefly of the monkey tribe, 
whose habits Mrs. Miller has studied at her 
leisure. She tells of their curious pranks 
and antics in the same charming style which 
has made her bird studies so popular, and 
the book is full of interesting information. 
People who are fond of monkeys surely owe 
Mrs. Miller a debt of gratitude for giving 
them the benefit of her studies, as few 
would enjoy living with such pets. Not to 
speak of their lack of table manners, which 
causes them to throw wads of half-eaten 
food wherever they choose, the presence of 
a little marmoset which is liable to jump 
into any one’s open mouth, or a lemur 
which insists on combing one’s hair, would 
make a nervous person slightly uncomfort- 
able. The chapters on Monkey Babies and 
Monkeys Who Work are of especial inter- 
est. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

The Feasts of Autolycus, by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. These papers, first printed 
in the Pali Mall Gazette, refer rather to the 
time and manner of serving than to the 
food itself. They make a book of dainty 
living in which esthetics counts for more 
than cookery. ‘‘ But whatever your sand- 
wich,’ writes Mrs. Pennell, ‘‘above all 
things see that its proportions be delicate 
and symmetrica]; that it please the eye be- 
fore ever the first fragment has passed into 
the mouth.’’ There is, indeed, a delicate 
humor throughout the book which is de- 
cidedly appetizing, and lovers of good liv- 
ing as well as lovers of lovers of good living 
will get many hints from its pages. [Mer- 
riam Co. $1.25.) 
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A new edition of Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth, the well-known history of the 
greatest of American monopolies, by Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, has reached us. Every one 
ought to read it to learn what wealth with- 
out a conscience is capable of. {Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00.] 

The Living Topics Cyclopedia is an at- 
tempt to bring knowledge down to date in 
supplement to the encyclopedias. Judging 
by the first volume, A to Boy, the work 
seems to be very well done and likely to 
be useful for the unindexed places of the 
recent past. The page numbering by repe- 
titions of the alphabet in an oddity. [John 
B. Alden. 50 cents per vol.] 


The Gospel of Buddha, told by Paul Carus, 
comes to us in a fourth revised edition from 
the Open Court Publishing Co. [$1.00.] 

There is a half-hour’s amusement, more 
or less, according to the susceptibility of 
the examiner, in The Evolution of Woman, 
by Harry Whitney McVickar. But let him 
stick to the pictures, for the verse is like 
Paul’s stature—contemptible. [Ilarper & 
Brothers. $2.00.] 

Some who amused themselves with Bella- 
my’s Century of Charades may be interested 
in Open Sesame, One Hundred Answers in 
Rhyme, by Harlan H. Ballard. Some of the 
rhymes are quite as clever as the charades 
which suggested them, but othersare rather 
crude. [Joseph Knight Co. $1.00.] 

We have received Vol. II. of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1892-93 
from the Government printing « flice in 
Washington. 


NOTES. 


— The Century Company’s exhibition of 
poster designs has been exciting much interest 
in New York. 

— The death of H. C. Bunner, editor of 
Puck, removes a striking and interesting fig- 
ure from American literature. ' 

—— Sir John Millais, the new president of 
the London Koyal Academy, has just under- 
gone an operation for what is reported to be 
cancer of the throat induced by excessive 
smoking. 

— The New York Metropolitan Museum 
shows at its spring opening three new pic- 
tures purchased for the Catharine Wolfe 
fund, the Whale Ship by Turner, a landscape 
by Rousseau and a figure piece by Lord Leigh- 
ton. 

— The scale of modern undergraduate 
college expenditure is suggested, as well as 
the reaction from an exclusive devotion to 
athletics, in the recent gift of $1,500 from the 
Junior Class in Yale to the university library 
from the profits of this year’s junior prome- 
nade. 

— Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s serial story, 
promised for Harper’s Magozine, has been 
three-fourths completed, but the beginning of 
its appearance will be postponed from July 
till January on account of her breakdown of 
health and enforced suspension of .iterary 
work. 

—— The public has not taken very kind!y 
to the first installment of Stevenson’s table- 
talk, reported by Mrs. Isobel Strong in Scvihb- 
ner’s Magazine. The truth is that trivialities 
are trivialities in a great author’s 
all others, and it needs a special gift of self- 
suppression to be a Boswell. 


Case a8 in 


—— The Youny Men’s Era, the internatioral 
newspaper of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, announces that it has passed into 
the hands of a new publisher. The purpose 
of the new managers is to suspend publication 
during the summer but to begin again in the 
autumn, with a new form and increased faci! 
ities. 
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—— Among the recently disinterred manu- 
scripts of Charlotte Bronté, says the London 
Bookman, has been fund a fairy tale entitled 
The Adventures of Edwin and Alembert. It 
is a curious and remarkable anticipation of 
Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River. Mr. 
Ruskin has read the story and pronounces it 
finer than his own. 

—— The new English Dictionary, which in 
twelve years has not progressed as far as the 
end of D, seems likely to be stopped because 
of the enormous expense of the undertaking. 
The delegates of the Clarendon Press of Ox- 
ford have suggested certain curtailments of 
method and the editors are considering whether 
it would not be better to abandon the enter- 
prise altogether. Perhaps some English mil- 
lionaire who wishes to make himself a monu- 
ment will arise to bear the cost of continuance 
upon the original plan. 

—— Under the New York law, allowing the 
loan of libraries by the regents of the State U ni- 
versity, more than a hundred libraries a year 
are now sent out. The fee for six months’ use 
is not more than five dollars, which includes 
transportation both ways and catalogues, 
record blanks, etc. By a recent extension of 
the system the libraries are offered to private 
reading clubs at a slightly larger expense. 
There is also an arrangement for instruction 
by lectures under the university extension 
system, which meets with increasing ap- 
proval. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Miplin & Co. Boston. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
Two vols. By John T. Morse, Jr. pp. 334, 358. 


$4 00. 
By OAK AND THORN. By Alice Brown. pp. 226. 
$1.25. 
THE WHITe Mounratins. By Julius H. Ward. pp. 
‘ 1.25. 
By William R. Bliss. pp. 


SUL. $1.2 
QUAINT NANTUCKET. 
225. $1.50. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 
Fairy TALES. By Mabel F. Blodgett. pp. 203. 
$2 00 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

MARIA MITCHELL, LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
Compiled by Paebe M. Kendall. pp, 293. $2.00. 
New Amsterdam Book Co, New York, 

Tue XitH COMMANDMENT. By Halliwell Sutcliffe 

pp. 333, $1.25. 
THE LURE oF FAME. By Clive Holland. pp. 245. 
$1.00. 
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D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE SEATS OF THE MiGuty. By Gilbert Parker. 
pp. 376. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York, 
THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. By George H. Pat- 
nam. pp. 486, $175 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
IN THE VALLEY OF TornetT. By Henry W. Nevin- 
son, pp. 276. $1.00. 
T.Y. Crowell & Co. New York, 
TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE System. By Frederic C. 
Howe, Ph. D. pp. 293. $1.75. 
Macmillan & Co. New York, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER AND A CHILD’s HIs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, By Charles Dickens. pp. 
671. $1.00 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE MAKING OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Sydney G. 
Fisher. pp. 364 $150. 
John J, Hood. Philadelphia. 
SONGS OF LOVE AND PRAISE Edited by J. R. 
Sweney and others. pp. 223. 35 cents. 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Pittsburg. 
DAVID’s HARP IN SONG AND STORY. By Joseph 
W.Clokey, D.D. pp. 265. $1.00. 
Henry O. Shephard Co. 
THE PROPLE’S KIBLE HisToRy. Edited by Rey. 
George C. Lorimer, LL D., with an introduction 
by Hlon, W. E. Glaustone, pp. 910. 


Chicago. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Curtis & Co. Boston 

MURAL PAINTING IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

By Ernest F. Fenollosa. pp. 28. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

MACAULAY’s Essay ON MILTON. Introduction and 
Notes by H. A. Smith, pp. 63. 

American Book Co. New York. 

SPENCERIAN PENMANSAIP, VERTICAL EDITION. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6. Each 8 cents. 

John J. Hood. Chicago. 

THE ARCH OF PROMISE. 5 cents. 

Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicago. 

SOWING AND REAPING. By D.L. Moody. pp. 123. 
15 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 

April. CriticaL REVIEW. 

May. TRAVEL.—ScHooL REVIEW.—BOOK NEws.— 
KI(NDERGARTEN NEWs.—LEND A HAND. —-—Cuap- 
BooK.—DONAHOE’S —BIBLICAL WORLD.—MUsic. 
—GooD WORDs.—BOOK BUY ER.— AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF SOCLIOLOGY.—PANSY.—GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 25, 
10 A. M. Address by Rev. J. O. Haarvig of Allston on 
Music in Relation to Worship. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, annual 
meeting in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, 
Monday, May 25, at twelve o’clock, noon. for election of 
officers and other business. For the directors, 

Wm. H. Coss, Secretary pro tem. 

MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple, May 28, 10.30 A. M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Rev. Isaac O. 
Kankin, Rev. Reuben Kidner and others. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 26,10 a. M. 

HTAMPSHIRE EAST AS80CIATION, Amherst, May 26, 
10a 

ANNUAL MEBTING of the American Tract Society, 
Boston, will be held at the Tract Society’s Depository, 
‘4 Bromfield Street, Wednesday, May 27, 2.30 P. M. 

JEREMIAH TAYLOR, Secretary. 

ANNUAL MERTING of the Womav’s Home Mission 
ary Unions will be held in the chapel of the United 
Church, New Haven, Ct.,on Tuesday, June 2, 230 P. M. 
All are invited. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MIsSIONS —The semi-annual 
meeting of W. B. M. will be held with Hampshire 
County Branch, in Edwards Church, Northampton, 
Mass.,, Wednesday, May 27, Morning and afteraoon 
sessions. Addresses from missionar.es from China, 
Japan and Micronesia. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Secretary. 

NEW YORK Srateé# 8. 8. CONVENTION, Broadway 
Tabernacle, corner Broadway and Toirty-fourth Street, 
New York city, June 2-4, For details inquire of Tim- 
ee Hough, State corresponding secretary, Syracuse, 
a 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION holds its next 
meeting on Tuesday, May 26 at Leominster, with Dr. 
and Mis. G. Rh. W. Scott. Ladies’ day wi:l be observed, 
commencing at 9.30 A. M, 

SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOLKTY.—The seventieth 
anniversary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society will be held in the Center Church, New Haven, 
Ct., Rev Newman Sinyth, D.D., pastor, opentng Tues- 
day evening. Juve2  Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard will pre- 
side, Rev. Dauiel Merriman, D. D., of Worcester will 
preach the anuual sermon Tuesday evening, and salu- 
tations will be offered by the pastor of the church and 
President Dwight of Yale University, to which General 
Howard will re-p ond, 

Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to papers 
by the secretaries, anniversary of the Woman's Depart- 
ment, reports from the Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Micaigan Auxiliaries, anniver- 
saries of the Church Building Society, Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, Education S. ciety, apd to ad- 
dresses from distinguished speakers trom different 
parts of the country, including Drs. Fitch of Buffalo, 
Keach of Minneapolis, Fisher of New Haven, Lyman of 
Brooklyn, Patton of Minnesota, Nutting of Rhode Island, 
Cordiey of the Kansas Band, Rev Ephraim Adams of 
the Iowa Band, President Penrose of the Washingtoao 
Band, Drs. Daniels and Beard of the American Voard 
andthe America’ Wissionary Association, Dr Whittle- 
sev of the Ministerial Relief Association, by the super- 
intendents of the Scandinavian Department, California, 
Indiaga, Washington, Black Hills, Colorado and Utab; 
also from Mrs. H.S Caswell, Mrs. H. 8S. Heinzelman of 
Indiana, Miss Caroline A. Potter of California, Rev. 
Dora Read Barber of Oregoo, Mrs Margaret E. Sang- 
ster of New York, and Field Secretaries Stielton and 
Puddefoot 

The New Eneland Passenger Association, the Trunk 
Line Association and the Western Association will pass 
over their roads for one-third tare in retarning all cer- 
tified attendants on the meeting who paid full fare in 
going. N. B, Certificates are required in all cases to 
secure this reduction. They are not kept at all sta- 
tions. If the ticket agent at the local station is not 
supplied with certificates, he can inform the delegate 
of the nearest important station where they can be ob- 
tained In such case the delegate should purchase a 
local ticket to such station and there take up bis certi- 
ficate and through ticket to place of meeting. The cer- 
tificates, duly filed in on both sides, are good within 
three days, Sunday excepted, after the adjournment of 
the meeting. Delegates and others availing themselves 
of the reduction in fare should present themselves at 
the office for certificates and tickets at least thirty 
minutes before departure of trains, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 


S4 gg day, New Haven House, 5? per day, Majestic 
Hotel. g2 ved day, Elliot House, the Westmoreland, the 
Tremont, Gardes’ Hotel. Wintbrop House 81 per day. 

Sea View Hotel, Savin Rock, twenty minutes’ ride by 
electric car, $1 50 per day (one in a room), $1 per day 
itwo in a room), will accommodate 200, 

Boarding houses, $2 per day, Mrs. Smith, 316 Crown 
St.; 81.50 per day, Grove Hall, 83 Grove St.; Mrs. George 
Thompson, 94 York Square; Mrs. Herrick, $2 York 
Square; Mrs. C. K. Nichols 40 Whalley Avenue; Mrs. 
Lombard, 74 Lake Place; Mrs. Forbes, 339 Orange St.; 
Mrs. Cameron, 253 Crown St.; Mrs. Briggs, 636 State St.; 
Mrs. Lyon, 552 Chapel St.; Mrs. Fowler, 111 Edgewood 
Avenue; Mrs. E. 8. Burt, 61 Prospect St.; Mrs. Beck- 
with, 108 Howe St.; Mrs. Hayden, 514 Chapel St.; Mrs. 
Cowles, 16 Olive St.; Mrs. Haight, 99 Howe St.; Mrs. H 
W. Tomson, 145 Edward St. (two in a room); Mrs. Bur- 
well, 123 Park St.; Mrs. Blot, 136 College St. 

#1 per day, Mrs. M. H. Buckingham, 557 Howard Ave- 
nue (twoina room); Mrs. H. A. Street, 397 Temple St. 
(for one), meals near; Mrs. J. A. Gillette, 163 York St., 
without board; Mrs. Thompson, 435 Elm St. (for two). 
Mrs. F. A. Jones, | Howe St., fifty cents a day, for one, 
meals next door, seventy-five cents for two. 

Divinity Hall, for men onty, without board, will ac- 
commodate 100; seventy-five cents a person. 

Persons desiring further information about boarding 
house accommodations may address Rev, Newman 
Smyth, D_ D., chairman of committee, and their in- 
quiries will receive attention. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 


South Dakota, Pierre, Tuesday, May 22. 
Pennsylvania, Ridgway, Tuesday, May 20. 
Rhode Island, Westerly, Tuesday, Mav 26. 
Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9, 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOCHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

_WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, £20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St, 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con. 
Gieestions! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

ss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8SOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the Weat 
amen. the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and a —— Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the est and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey, 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field rodeos g' E. wrence Barnard, Treas. 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year. 
Book, 1893, page 62. Sonrseats, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart. 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char. 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Srp- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
= supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrexza- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIKTY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
= Saturday. Branch mission, bh may age Haven. la 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support.. Send donations of money 
to B. 5S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 

7 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” ev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

It must have been a novel, even if perhaps 
a rather trying, experience for those pastors 
outside our denomination to attempt to ex- 
ploit Congregationalism at the S:. Louis Club 
the other evening. But what an exercise in 
broadening Christian sympathy! It would 
be interesting to know the real reason why 
two of the invited brethren failed to take the 
parts assigned them. Were they unable to 
see any good in our polity, or did they fear 
to proclaim it lest they be deemed disloyal 
to their own denominations? 

The plans for a foreign department of work 
by the H. M. S. of a Southern State are un- 
usual but will doubtless be generally ap- 
proved, considering the objsct. 

Home missions have been at a “‘ white heat " 
of late in Illinois, writes a correspondent. 
That condition was brought about to some 
extent by other agents than the speakers if 
the figures registered by the thermometer are 
regarded. 

Doubtless the feeling of a western Massa- 
chusetts church is shared in other places in a 
desire for better congregational singing. The 
good work which is being accomplished in 
this instance can be attempted just as well 
elsewhere. 

The recent bombardment of Congregation- 
alism in the “Hub” would not be directed 
amiss if turned on other large cities if reason 
and reports are trustworthy. Patience and 
perseverance continue to be victors in some 
localities. 

That New Hampshire church which wil! 
soon dedicate its new edifice intends not to 
stop short of making its home as beautiful for 
situation and surroundings as possible. 

It is good to see evidences of new life ina 
number of churches in New York State. 

Possib:y there would be more trials of a 100 
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per cent. day in our Sunday schools if the 
prospects of success promised anything like 
the results in a Bay State school. 

Congregationalists generally should partici- 
pate in the joyous celebrations in Ohio and 
Indiana, especially congratulating the church 
in the latter State that it successfully resisted 
the efforts of two of its pastors to lead it at 
one time into another fold. 


THE INDIANA STATE MEETING. 

The noble edifice of the old First Church, 
Michigan City, had been swept and garnished 
for the great occasion, and from “turret to 
foundation stone”? stood freshly renovated 
and beautiful, and smiled a thousand wel- 
comes, May 12-14, to the 100 incoming guests. 
Rev. W. C. Gordon, the pastor, and his en- 
thusiastic people outdid themselves. Mrs. 
Haskell’s generosity shone in the new and 
elegant equipment. It was the anniversary 
of a memorable convention held here in 1846. 
There were many reasons why it should be 
the most splendid Congregational association 
ever held in Indiana, and it was. 

The meeting was a grand success in ar- 
rangement, program, historic interest and 
progressive spirit, and will mark an epoch in 
Congregationalism in the Hoosier State. Dr. 
J. H. Crum proved to be a prompt and efii- 
cient moderator, and pushed the crowded and 
comprehensive program through with dis- 
patch. The lake breezes modified the ex- 
treme heat. 

In the expectant attitude of the cultured 
congregation which gathered Tuesday night 
to listen to the opening sermon, there was 
a hearty stimulus to Dr. A. H. Ball, the 
preacher. His text was Eph. 5: 25-27, and he 
preached to his aroused and responsive con- 
gregation a sermon admirable in structure, 
beautiful in literary form, and hopeful and 
inspiring in spirit, upon The Perfect Church. 
It struck a high level of thought which was 
maintained throughout the meeting. 

Wednesday was denominational day, de- 
voted to a rapid and spirited review of the 
condition of the churches at home and abroad, 
with reports of local registrars and such elo- 
quent presentation of missionary facts and 
motives as is usually furnished by Secretaries 
H. D. Wiard, G. A. Hood and A. N. Hitch- 
cock, the effective words of Mrs. H. 8. Cas- 
well and others, including voices from the 
foreign and home fields. Supt. E. D. Curtis 
reviewed the growth of the last decade. Pres- 
ent figures show that the churches number 
tifty-six, a gain of thirty-two in ten years; 
ministers forty, a gain of twenty-four; home 
missionaries, twenty-nine, a gain of twenty- 
four; home expenditures, $56,268, more than 
double the amount ten years ago; church 
members 4,600, also more than doubled, and 
benevolences $4,632, a gain of over $2,600. 
Y. P. S.C. E members number 1,500. 

The center and glory of the occasion was in 
the banquet, the after-dinner speeches and 
the papers of Wednesday evening. The re- 
past was rich, delicate and generous, and was 
served with all the refinements of modern 
culinary standards. The after ‘‘ feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul’’ was participated in by 
Dr. N. A. Hyde, the Nestor of the State, Dr. 
J.M. Williams and Rev. C. H. Rogers, former 
pastors, and Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, who, with 
Dr. G. 8. F. Savage, represented the National 
Council. Dr, J. H. Crum presided and Prof. 
A. M. Hall, a visiting ‘‘ Christian’’ brother, 
pointed to his three Senior Class pupils in at- 
tendance and, humorously depicting his own 
probable transition to the Congregational 
fold, quoted ‘Ged be with you till we meet 
again.” The themes were reminiscent of Con- 
gregational beginnings, pre-historic Congre- 
gationalism and the remarkable developments 
towards Christian unity now in progress, and 
there were echoes from the Piqua Conference. 

The papers by Dr. Savage on The Internal 
History of the Council of 1846, by Dr. Sturte- 
vant on Early Congregationalism in the West 
and by Dr. Hyde on Indiana Reminiscences 
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were listened to with interested attention. 
An elegant souvenir program, richly illus- 
trated and full of information, was presented 
each guest. 

Thursday also was a great day, with a series 
of able addresses cumulative in effect and 
closing with a magnificent audience to listen 
to Professor McKenzie of Chicago Seminary 
at night. The program was educational in 
purpose and was too full for impromptu discus- 
sion. In speaking of the Modern Church, Rev. 
J.S. Ainslie presented the objective readjust- 
ments necessary to meet changed modern 
conditions. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst spoke elo- 
quently and beautifully en the Church as a 
Witness to the Whole of Life, and Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett, who soon leaves for Massachusetts, 
gave a stirring address on Worship as a Lost 
Art, followed by Prof. W. E. Teale cf Michi- 
gan City on Music and the Church Service. 
Miss K. M. Funk, the gifted soprano of the 
New England Church, Chicago, sang solos. 
She attended the various sessions and assisted 
the choir and Professor Teale in the pleasing 
and perfected service rendered. 

The sociological session elicited unusual in- 
terest, Supt. Alexander Johnson of the State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, a 
stanch Congregationalist, by the way, made 
an eTective plea for The Christian cs a Citi- 
zen. He advocated isolated detention in 
county jails; indefinite sentences to prison 
life, with parole for the cured ones; and the 
erection of an intermediary control school 
for first offenders, between the reform school 
and the prisons. Prof. Graham Taylor fol- 
lowed with a grand and telling speech on 
The Church Extending a Hand to the World 
—the outside home world and the outside 
work world. 

Prof. W. D. McKenzie gave the closing ad- 
dress. on The Authority of the Christian 
Teacher. His was a strong, simple and spirit- 
ual discourse, bringing out the points for 
Sunday school teachers as for ministers. The 
members of the association were extended 
the courtesy of a visit to the State prison 
by Warden Harley. The association will 
meet with the Kokomo Church in 1897. 

B.D. C. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 

For Missouri May is the month of roses; 
and while the fiercest summer heat sometimes 
falls upon our apnual gatherings, this year 
three perfect days of blue skies, May 5-7, 
bracing breezes and flowery fragrance added 
their benediction to the abounding hospitality 
of Lamar’s cordial citizens. This delightful 
community is remote and difficult of access 
for delegates from the eastern and northern 
regions, many of whom traveled further than 
from Boston to Philadelphia to be present, 
but the place was a wise selection in view of 
the important interests and still more im- 
portant prospects in this section. The sessions 
were held in the beautiful new edifice which 
is one of the achievements of Rev. C. A. 
Greenlees’s administration. The attendance 
was upusually small, especially of laymen, a 
fact due to the financial burdens which are 
oppressing every church in the State. The 
program, under the efficient moderatorship 
of Rev. J. W. Sutherland, was admirably 
carried out as regards the interest of its 
themes and the exceptionally high order of 
their treatment. 

The opening sermon was by Dr. G. C. 
Adams, who has earned the high honor and 
love of his brethren by his fifteen years of 
persistent and powerful work with the Comp- 
ton Hill Church in St. Louis, where over 
1,000 members have been gathered during his 
pastorate, nearly all of whom have come from 
other than originally Congregational circles. 
Taking for his text, ‘‘ He saw and believed,” 
he gave a masterly analysis of John’s gospel, 
and a luminous iliustration of the way in 
which Jesus dealt with his followers so as to 
produce strong conviction, a religion of the 
heart and the power to make others imitators 
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of their Master. The communion service was 
followed by a tender and appropriate address 
from Dr. N. H. Whittlesey in behalf of our 
ministerial veterans. 

Wednesday morning was, as usual, devoted 
to the interests of education in our State. The 
various academies had warm words of com- 
mendation from several visitors, showing 
that their important work is making excel- 
lent progress. President Fuller and Princi- 
pal Howland represented the college and 
academy departments at Drury, where there 
is rejoicing over the completed endowment 
of $200,000, but where there is not yet relief 
from immediate financial pressure. In the 
increasingly high quality of scholarship and 
the growing constituency of the college there 
is gratifying progress. We are specially 
fortunate in having the united and enthusi- 
astic support of the whole State for our one 
college. Such a movement as is now going 
on in Kansas to build at Wichita a rival 
to Washburn, through the extraordinary en- 
couragement of our Education Society, would 
be an impossibility with us. 

Thursday morning, given to our home mis- 
sionary work, was a session of deep interest. 
Superintendent Wray’s report had its lights 
and shadows, but revealed progress along the 
lines of wise and far-seeing reconstruction of 
the work. In both our cities and in our 
country churches reduced appropriations 
have wrought havoc, yet called out some 
magnificent heroism, It is coming to be the 
regretful conviction of our leaders that the 
New York officers are so misled by the splen- 
dors of their Oklahoma boom as to be unable 
to see opportunities for solid and sure prog- 
ress nearer home. We are hoping that they 
will sometime get a glimpse of the great fruit 
belt of southern Missouri and northern Ar- 
kansas, into which thousands cf fugitives 
from the drought-smitten Northwest are 
pouring for permanent occupation, and give 
us some of the dollars that are now being 
squandered upon mushroom towns farther 
west. 

Among the many strong papers presented 
it will not be invidious to single out Dr. Al- 
bert Bushnell’s upon A Drawing Church and 
Rev. F. V. Stevens’s elaborate study of the 
South Carolina dispensary system as excep- 
tionally strong. Rev. Pearse Pinch, our latest 
and highly prized acquisition from Kansas, 
gave a model treatment to the labor problem, 
and Dr. Michael Burnham’s address upon 
Spiritual Power was in his most masterly and 
impassioned vein. 

The secretaries of the benevolent societies 
were as warmly welcomed as ever, and had 
their allotted time increased by the business 
committee instead of cut short as sometimes 
happens. Our committee on resolutions made 
tender mention of Dr. E. K. Alden, and 
specially indorsed the jubilee plans of the 
A. M.A. The meeting next year at St. Louis 
with the Compton Hiil Church is to combine 
the home and foreign departments of woman’s 
work, and is to lay special stress upon secur- 
ing delegates from our Christian Endeavor 
Societies. To Lie B 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 

Bright skies and historic associations had 
their influence in bringing 200 ministers and 
delegates to Lawrence for the annual sessions 
of the General Association, May 7-10. The 
writer was entertained in a house which sur- 
vived the desolation of the Quantrill Raid. 
Stories of hairbreadth escapes at the massa- 
cre and of the thrilling events which cen- 
tered around Lawrence in ante-bellum times 
are still told by old inhabitants to eager lis- 
teners. 

Plymouth Church was our host. Hon. Ed- 
win Tucker was chosen moderator. The sta- 
tistical clerk’s report showed 185 churches 
and 13,214 members—a gain of 4{7. 

The theme which by prearrangement gov- 
erned the thought throughout was The Ke- 
sponsibility of the Church, viewed, success- 
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ively, as respects the church’s own spiritual 
life, for the evangelization of its own neigh- 
borbood, for the young, for social and civic 
reform, and for the conversion of the world. 
This theme controlled the impressive open- 
ing sermon by Rev. H. D. Herr and made 
thought continuous and progressive, while 
yet varied, from day today, working towards 
a climax in the foreign missionary meeting of 
the closing session. The intellectual and 
spiritual tone of the meeting was high. Per- 
fect unity of feelivg prevailed. Every person 
announced on the program performed his 
part. Dr. Michael Burnham re-enforced the 
thought on The Responsibility of the Church 
for the Young with a powerful address on 
The Opportunity of the Church With the 
Young, and on the same evening Rev. J. L. 
Sewall spoke effectively on Christian En- 
deavor. 

The Responsibility of Each Church for the 
Evangelization of Its Own Neighborhood was 
a subject which elicited much and favorable 
interest, it being in line with new activity by 
several churches to establish branch work in 
country districts. Rev. Messrs. Sheldon and 
Dougherty voiced general sentiments in advc- 
cating wise and earnest activity by Christians 
in the cause of sccial and civic reform, the 
former stating the principles and the latter 
asking, What are you going to do about it? 

The Sunday school was given a prominent 
place. Superintendents Sutherland and Bush 
presented encouraging reports, showing 
growth in the number and efficiency of our 
schools. Seldom does Kansas hear better 
papers on Sunday school themes than that on 
Bible Study, by Prof. L. D. Whittemore, and 
on Primary Work, by Mra. F. P. Hogbin of 
Sabetha. 

The anniversary of the Kansas Home Mis- 
sionary Society occupied two hours on Friday 
afternoon. Sixty-two missionary pastors have 
been employed during the year supplying 
seventy-five churches and thirty nine stations, 
with 8,300 persons in the Sunday congrega- 
tions and 6,600 in the Sunday schools. Fifty 
missionary churches report revivals of re- 
ligion and 595 new members have been 
added. Five new churches have been organ- 
ized, all of which are served without addi- 
tional expense tothe C.H.M.S. While hard 
times have prevailed, much less dis ressing 
poverty has been experienced than during 
the preceding year. The churches have been 
strengthened spiritually and pastors and 
churches adapt themselves nobly to trying 
conditions necessitated by the lessened re- 
sources of the people and of the C. H.M S. 
The contributions to the C. H. M.S. were 
$4,183, besides a legacy of $500. Great inter- 
est was awakened by the story of their work 
told by four young home missionaries, three 
of them from the frontier. 

Washburn College was represented by Prof. 
F. W. Ellis, who declared it had never been on 
a better basis for usefulness and growth. Each 
of the academies reported hopeful conditions 
and outlook, Secretaries Boynton, Hood, 
Herrick and Whittlesey spoke convincingly 
for their societies; Dr. Roy’s “jubilee serv- 
ice,” with workers from the field, captured 
the audience; and Secretary Hitchcock’s 
words found special timeliness in the discus- 
sion of the theme, The Responsibility of the 
Church for the Conversion of the World. It 
was universally regretted that no secretary of 
the C. H. M. S. could attend the association 
this year. 

On Sunday Sec. G. M. Boynton preached 
on Christian Fellowship. In the afternoon 
the rarely precious home missionary experi- 
ence meeting, the tender communion season, 
at which twenty six persons were received to 
membership by the pastor, Dr. Cordley, and 
the stirring missionary meeting in the even- 
ing warmed our hearts and sent us on our 
way with happiest memories of the General 
Association of 1896. 

The woman’s missionary meetings, held 
for two days just prior to the association, de- 
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serve a more extended notice than space bere 
allows. They were marked by encouraging 
reports of progress, intelligent discussion of 
missionary problems, deep spirituality, and 
the cheering presence and words of Miss Mary 
P. Wright, who went from Kansas to the for- 


eign field. L P B, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


The appointments of students for summer work 
have been made by Secretary Hatch of the Maine 
Missionary Society. Senior Class: W. C. Adams, 
Steuben; W. C, Martyn, Masardis; R. R. Morson, 
Freedom. They expect to take further study next 
year. Middle Class: F, H. Baker, Vassalboro; C.N. 
Davie, Rumford Point; M. A. Farren, North Bel- 
fast; B. A. Lucas, Sandy Poiwt; R. H. McPherson, 
Upton; J. H. Mousley, Topstield; E. H. Newcomb, 
East Bangor; D.E. Putnam, Sunset; W. H. Stearns, 
Burlington; G.H. Woodward, Central District, Ban- 
gor. Junior Class: D. F, Atherton, l’ortage Lake; 
H, A. Beadle, West Gouldsboro; J. T. Berry, North- 
field; J. R. Boardman, Blanchard; A. Cullens, Am- 
herst and Aurora; 8S. Goodwin, Olamon; E. E. 
Grant, Medway; A. B. Hunt, Whiting; C. P. Mar 
shall, Deer Isle North, and Little; J. E. Newton, 
Jackman; J. M. Thomas, Outer Long [siand; G. H. 
Wilbur, Gilead,——-A picture of the Senior Class 
has been bung in one of the classrooms. 


F Andover. 


Last Sunday being the first day of the celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the town the Seminary 
Church was brilliantly decorated and a large con 
gregation gathered, the Phillips Seniors appearing 
for the first time in cap and gown. Professor Tay- 
lor preached. In the morning his sermon was on 
The Spirit of Educational Andover. The theme in 
the afternoon was The Principals of Phillips Acad- 
emy. The Seminary Church joined with the other 
Andover churches in a union missionary service in 
the evening at the Old Scuth. In honor of the an- 
niversary the outside of Bartlet Chapel is gay with 
bunting Last Thursday evening the Society of 
Inquiry held a missionary meeting on the subject 
of Africa, papers being presented by George S. 
Ball, Alexander Sloan and W. H. Dutcher.—-Ex- 
aminations in electives begin May 28 ——Several 
robberies of jewelry, clothing and money have re- 
cently oc :urred in Phillips Hall. 





Hartford. 


The annual May festival of the Hosmer Hall Cho- 
ral Union, in which many of the students sing, 
was given at Parson’s Theater Monday and Tuesday 
of last week. The students generally attended the 
concerts ——Rodney Dennis, Esq., president of the 
Humane Society, lectured before the Sociological 
Club last Wednesday evening.—— Rev. A. B. Bas- 
set of Ware, Mass, has begun his elective course 
on Experiential Theology with the Seniors.—At 
the gereral exercises last week the essay was on 
The Street Games of New York Children. Mr. 
Post preached a sermon.——The total number of 
elective courses for next year is 148, a considerable 
increase over the number for the present year. The 
choices must be made by May 30, so that the sched- 
ule for next year may be arranged early 


Yale. 


The Missionary Association bas elected as presi- 
dent C. C. Merrill.——The Volunteer Mission Band 
has elected W. 8. Beard as president. N.C, Whitte- 
more leaves next month for Korea under appoint- 
ment by the Presbyterian Board.—tThe closing 
papers before the class in systematic theology were 
on Denny’s Lectures on Theology and Progressive 
Orthodoxy ——On Tuesday evening of last week 
Professor Fisher tendered a reception to the mem- 
bers of the school at his residence. ——G. A. Bushee 
and T. N. Baker have been appointed Commence- 
ment speakers in place of J. H. Kimball and James 
Davies, who declined.—The Senior Class poet is 
I. W. Riley and the prophet E.C. Wheeler. A. G. 
Beach is class president and E.C. Wheeler secretary. 
— A. E. Johanson and Aaron Breck are under bome 
missionary appointment for the summer in Kansas, 
E, J. Converse will labor in Maine and C, P. Pierce 
will supply the church in Middletown, N. ¥. — 
Messrs. Wallace, Fankhauser, Converse, Riley, 
Ashjian, Beach, Kimball and Thorp of the Senior 
Class will take graduate work next year.—The 
annual meeting of the alumni will be held May 
20, after the Commencement exercises. The com- 
mittee appointed last year with reference to the 
formation of an alumni association will report. 
In the evening a reception will be tendered Prof. 
George Adam Smith and the Graduating Class in 
the Lowel! Mason Room. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The Essex South Conference met at Ham- 
ilton, May 13. The topics were: The Restoration 
of Family Worship, The Sunday School as a Social, 
Educational and Spiritual Force, America’s Great 
Revivals; Their Differences and Seasons. The His- 
tory of Essex South Conference, by Rev. T. F. Wa- 
ters, will be published. The churches were shown 
to be in a flourishing condition, several having re- 
ceived large additions in membership. 

Worcester Central Conference met at Princeton 
May 12. The themes were: Oriental Opportunities, 
God’s Provicence and Man’s Response, The Efficacy 
of Prayer, Adult Derelicts and the Sunday School, 
The Bible and the Christian Endeavor Society, 
Miss Leiteh’s stirring appeal for the Eastern Turkey 
Mission met with a hearty response, over $600 being 
subser bed. The report of the churches showed 
increased benevolences and gains in all lines of 
cburch activity. 

Tha North Berkshire Conference met in Williams- 
town, May 13. The topics were: The Church Ex- 
alting the Home, Close Relations of Sister Churches, 
The Needs of the Sunday Evening Service, Qualiti- 
cations for Church Membersbip. 

The East Hampshire Conference met last in 
Greenwich with an attendance larger than usual, 
lhe topics were: The Value of the Prayer Meeting 
to the Church, "he Great Needs of the Church, 
Rev. Oliver Huckel preached. 

At the Worcester North Conference in Athol, 
May 12, 13, topics were: The A. M. A., The C, H. 
M.S, The Midweek Prayer Meeting, Dangers of 
Worldliness Among Christians. Rev. G. B. Kam- 
bour preacbed the sermon, 

Cr.—The New London County annual conference 
was entertained by the Broadway Church, Norwich, 
and rejoiced in the largest attendance in its 34 
years’ existence. The retiring moderator, Dr. W. 
S. Palmer, preached a practical sermon. Reports 
were given by nearly all the churches. Excellent 
addresses were given by Secretary Woodbury of 
the A.M. A. and Prof. Williston Walker of Hart- 
ford Seminary on The Value of a Knowledge of 
Congregationalism to Our Churches, and How to 
Secure It. 

MINN —Owatonna Conference met at Waterville, 
May 12-14, with a large attendance of pastors. Top- 
ics were: The Mission of the Church in Its Vicin- 
age; Organization for Service; The Pulpit as Seen 
from the Pew; The Pew as Seen from the Pulpit; 
Christian Citizenship; The Rescue of the Sabbath; 
Missionary Extension ; Evangelistic Enoeavor; How 
to Interest Men in Church Work; Fellowship Meet- 
ings. A symposium on benevolence, followed bya 
discussion upon an annual offering for each of 
the benevo ent societics from every church, was of 
much interest. The annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mrs. H. M. Mullenix, Considerable time 
was given to home missions and an earnest appeal 
made for fun: s for new work in northern Mivne- 
sota, The women's meetings were interesting aud 
well attended, One or two churches reported re- 
vivals of great power. 

lo.—The Northeastern Association, meeting at 
Decorah, May 12-15, opened with the ass »ciational 
sermon by Rev. V. B. Hill, All the missionary soci- 
eties had a hearing. Other topics were: The Mill- 
stone of Christianity, Church Fellowship, The Min- 
ister’s Study, The Importance of Preaching in Con- 
gregational Churches, and Business Methods in 
Church Work. 

NeB.—Lincoln Association met at Ashland, May 
10-12, Dr. Lewis Gregory preaching the sermon, 
which reviewed the work within the bounds of the 
association during the past 25 years. Among the top- 
ics were: The Ideal Prayer Meeting, The New Reviv- 
alism, Breadth of Missionary Interest, The Church 
and Temperance, The Purpose of the Church. The 
afternoon and evening of the closing day were de- 
voted to Sunday school and Endeavor work. A re* 
olution was passed deprecating efforts to organize 
another college in the State. After the regular 
services the association was invited to participate 
in a barquet which closed the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the Ashland church. Addresses 
were made by ‘“‘ Father” Dreaser, a worker in the 
State for the past 27 years, by President Perry and 
others. 

8S. D.—The spring meeting of the Black Hills 
Association was held at Hot Springs, May 12, 1) 
Rev. T. W. C. Cheeseman preached the sermon. 
Among the subjects considered were: Institutional 
Churches, Gambling, Was Jesus a Socialist? and 
The Dropping of Delinquent Church Members. 

Wwn.—Northwestern (formerly Seattle) Assoc1a- 
tion met with the Edgewater Church, Seattle, and 
was largely attended. The sermon was by Rev. 
W.H.G Temple. The general theme was The 
Church and the People; and such questions 45 
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Church and Prayer Meeting Attendance, The Church 
and the Times, Industrial, Political and Municipal 
Reform, and the Submerged Classes were discussed 
with great interest. The work of the several benev- 
olent societies was considered, Five churches were 
received into the association, and other communi- 
ties were reported as ready for organization. W.L. 
Dawson and J. W. Hard were approbated to preach 
and J.J. Tompkins, who is condueting services in 
jsolated communities as a lay preacher, was ap- 
proved to continue in such work. 

ORE.—The Willamette Association met at Albany, 
April 28, 29, Rev. J. W. Cowan, D.D , preaching the 
sermon. The themes were: The Holy Spirit, The 
Kingdom of God, Missions. The Outlook for the 
Kingdom, The Sunday School and the Kingdom, My 
Viace in the Kingdom, Education and the King- 
dom, The Holy Spirit and Missions, and The Conse- 
crated Man the Instrument of the Holy Spirit, were 
the principal papers. Encouraging reports were 
made by a large majority of the churches. Mis- 
sions, home and foreign, were represented. The 
division of the association into smaller districts, 
which has been under discussion for three years, 
wa3 accomplished after a prolonged and spirited 
debate. The new local associations will be Colum- 
bia, containing 10 churches; East Side with 14; 
West Side with 13; Southern with nine; and Mid- 
Columbia with nine. Willamette Association has 
increased from eight churches and 821 members in 
ixs6 to 48 churches and 3,183 members. 

CAL.—The Upper Bay Conference met last at 
Vacaville. All but four churches were represented. 
The Mission of the Church was ably discussed, Miss 
Crosby of Micronesia adding greatly to the interest 
by her graphic account of work in her field. 


CLUBS. 


MAss.—The Old Boston Club meeting at the Bruns- 
wick last Monday evening discussed The Down- 
Town Problem, Messrs. Frank Wood, J. A. Lane 
and 8. P. Smith and Rey. C. R. Brown elucidating 
the important subject from different points of 
view. 

MO.—The May festival of the St. Louis Club, held 
at the Southern Hotel May 11, was characterized by 
a new feature. Rev. W. W. Boyd, D. D. (Baptist), 
and Rev. William Short, D. D. (Episcopal), spoke 
upon The Good in Conzregationalism. Representa 
tives of the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
denominations were upon the program, but for 
some reason unknown to the club failed to be 
present. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

What Training Are the Churches Demanding for 
Their Pastors? was the question under considera- 
tion at the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning. 
Dr, W. H. dolster read a paper printed last year in 
The Word and Work, in which he emphasized 
three important points in which he believes the 
churches demand a minister to be well trained: 
1. The practical administration and businesslike 
management of the spiritual forces of the church, 
2. The true spirit and principles of ‘ Christian 
Worldliness.” 3. A vital, or ethical, rather than a 
governmental or imperial theology. This paper 
was followed by a bright discussion in which it was 
made evident that in the jaugment of the minis- 
ters present, at least, strong common sense was a 
most necessary portion of the equipment of a use- 
ful pastor. 

Old South. Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D., 
of Free Church College, Glasgow, will occupy the 
pulpit next Sunday morning and evening, May 24. 

Berkeley Temple. The continued services of the 
second anniversary of the School of Applied Chris. 
tianity were held during last week, May 12-14, the 
public exercises on the English Bible and Christian 
ethics occurring on the first two days, with a re- 
ception to the school by the church on the latter, 
and the graduating exercises taking place May 14. 
The afternoon was devoted to the graduates, seven 
in number, who read essays on The Chr.stian Worker 
and Social Problems, What Christianity Has Done 
for Woman, The Kingdom of God, * The Silent 
Partner,” Home Ministration, The Mission of the 
Christian Worker and The Modern Hand-Book. In 
the evening Dr. C. L, Thompson of New York gave 
an address on Christianity Applied, Dr. C. A. Dick- 
iuson spoke briefly and Rev. Lawrenca Phelps, the 
/lucipal, presented the diplomas. 
DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim. A new organ, to cost 
ver $4,000, is to be put in place during the pastor’s 
‘cation this summer. 

Sri@atTon.—Dr. A. A. Ber’e preached his fifth 
‘universary sermon as pastor last Sunday on The 
Vreacher of Today. 
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Massachusetts. 

SALEM.—South. The church has sustained a seri- 
ous loss in the death of Amos Johnson, M. D., who 
was for many years a deacon and efficient and gen- 
erous worker. He had held important offices here, 
was an ex-president of the Congregational Club and 
was connected with many other important bodies. 


Rockport.—First. Rev. Isiael Ainsworth has 
preached his fifth anniversary sermon after a period 
of specially successful labor. The number of acces- 
sions have been larger than during the first five 
years of any other pastorate, and the membership 
is larger than for 12 years previous. All the organ- 
izations are in excellent order. 

LOWELL.—John Street. Rev. G. H. Jobnson com- 
pleted four years of service with this charch last 
Sunday. During this period 50 persons have united 
with the church and a payment of $950 has been 
made on the churehdebt. The church is facing the 
prob!em of the down-town church with patient per- 
sistence in the work of the gospel.——Virst. Rev. 
G. F. Kenngott has been chosen to preach the 
memorial sermon before the three Posts of the 
Grand Army. 

NEEDHAM —First. Ten persons were added to 
the church, Rev. A. S. Walker, D. D., pastor, 
May 3, making an even 100 accessions during the 
last 10 mouths. The remarkable interest which has 
prevailed during the past winter is a fresh illus 
tration of what may be expected from a united 
praying people and the earnest preaching of the 
gospel with God’s blessing upon it. 

WorcESTER.—Pilyrim observed the 13th anni- 
versary of its Sunday school, May 10,a8* 100 percent, 
day.” The attendance was 664, the largest in the 
history of the school, and lacked but 14 of the total 
enrollment —— Norwegian holds its meetings in the 
Summer Street chapel. 

RUTLAND.—This church is in quite a flourishing 
condition. Eight persons have been added since 
Jani, seven on confession. Two were received at 
the Maycommunpion. The present membership is 
201. The amount given for benevolence last year 
was about $200. The Sunday evening service is a 
general conference meeting. The Y.P.S.C. E. has 
about 70 members. Rev. Sidney Crawford is pas- 
tor. 

BARRE.—The largest amount of regular contribu- 
tionsever given by this courch for benevolent pur- 
poses was given last year—$840. There have been 
nine additions since Jan. 1, three on confession. 
The present membership is 170. The Y.P.S.C.E. 
and Sunday school are both in good condition and 
doing good work, Rev. J. F. Gaylord is pastor. 

WARREN.—A recent report shows an increase in 
Sunday school attendance of 25 per cent. over last 
year. Five new members were received into the 
church at the last communion. The Y.I’.8.C. E 
has given $25 as a special gift to the American 
Board to continue ‘for another year the work ofa 
native preacher in India whose labors were to close 
on account of retrenchment. Rev. H. G. Hale is 
pastor. 

WareE.—LZast. The Men’s League was organized 
in March and has been successful thus far. The 
evening congregations bave doubled, making the 
average for the past six weeks 400, The various or- 
ganizations are flourishing. The contributions for 
benevolences last year were $4,050. Rev. A. B. Bas- 
set is pastor. 

NORTHAMPTON.—First. The annual reports show 
a membership of 369, of whom 12 were received 
last year, four on confession. The various benevo- 
lent societies handed over $2,432 which were ap- 
propriated to a number of worthy causes outside 
the gifts to the regular societies. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The repairs on the meet- 
ing house are to be more extensive than was at first 
anticipated. Much of the present interior was 
prebably put up when the house was built, 77 years 
ayo, and still remains firm. Steel cannot now be 
satisfactorily used and so the dome form will be 
retained to preserve the colonial character and 
acoustic properties of the interior. The repairs 
will occupy seven or eight weeks. Meanwhile the 
Court Square Theater services are attracting large 
congregations. An orchestra and chorus Jead the 
singing. Hope. The Boys’ Brigade finished its 
season May 15 with an exhibition and competitive 
drill, followed by a social. The boys have done 
good work under military and religious instructors, 
and the organization has attracted much attention. 
—Park. Rey. A. E. Cross, formerly of Clifton- 
dale, began his pastorate last Sunday. He is a 
graduate of Phillips Academy, Amherst College 
and Andover Seminary, and has studied abroad at 
Oxford. The people are unanimous in receiving 
him.—Eastern Avenue. Prof. P. H. Buechler of 
Boston is now holding a week of music with this 
church. Classes in hymn singing are held every 
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evening for adults and in the afternoon for chil- 
dren. Professor Buechler is a graduate of two 
musical universities in Germany and came to this 
country as the leader of a large orchestra. Since 
his conversion he bas devoted his whole time to the 
improvement of church music. He is a special in- 
structor in music at the International Y. M.C. A. 
training school, 
Maine. 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street has been presented 
with a set of individual communion cups, the gift 
of Mrs. H. A. Daggett in memory of her husband, 
the late J. M Daggett, a beloved officer of the 
churen for many years. The pastor, Rev. H. L. 
Griffin, made the presentation for the donor and 
Deacon E. F. Duren received the gift for the 
church. Deacon Duren and his wife will celebrate 
the 60th anniversary of their marriage May 30. 

HIRAM AND SEBAGO.—These churches, six miles 
apart, have been greatly blessed the past year in 
the ministry of Mr. G. P. Merrett, who soon leaves 
them to enter college. Secretary Hatch assisted, 
May 3, in receiving to the Sebago church 16 adult 
members. In the afternoon a similar service was 
held at Hiram where no members had been received 
for some years, but 12 joined at this time. 

FRYEBURG.—The annual meeting of the church 
was held May 1. The pastor, Rev. C. 8. Young, 
closes his labors May 10 after a successtul and ac- 
ceptable pastorate 
The church is prosperous, barmonious and free 
from debt. 


He bas now purchased a farm, 


PHILLIPS.—Rev. W. W. Ranney has preached his 
farewell sermon, much to the regret of the church 
and the community. He has ministered faithfally 
and successfully here four years. 

MACHIAS.—The receipts of the May Day break- 
fast and entertainments of the day and evening 
were $110. 

New Hampshire. 

MONT VERNON.— The grading of the grounds 
about the new meeting house and parsonage was 
successfully accomplished May 2, By a previous 
arrangement 60 men and a dozen teams were onthe 
ground for work at a seasonable hour. The value of 
this gratuity was nearly $200. The women as enthu- 
siastically supplied a feast for the volunteers. A 
row of hanusome rock maple trees has been set out 
The raising of money for 





in front of the parsonage 
a new organ is under way. The town will probably 
purchase the old building for a town hall. 

MANCHESTER— First. The special Sunday evening 
services during the winter have been largely at- 
tended. Dr. T. E, Clapp, the pastor, has confined 
himself to preaching the gospel and his efforts 
have been a success. 

EXeTEeR.—VFirst. The tower of the church edi- 
fice, which has long been leaning, has now been 
put into its normal position and the upper part of 
the belfry is undergoing needed repairs. 

By a May festival the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
South Seabrook raised $42 for the insurance of the 
church building. A set of individual commun- 
ion cups has been lately presented to the church in 
Meriden by an unknown friend. 





Vermont. 
BETHEL.—The church has lately received a gift of 
$250 through the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Connecticut. 

MANSFIELD CENTER.—First held its annual meet- 
ing May 6. The financial affairs were found to be 
in good condition. Repairsand improvements have 
been made on the meeting house and parsonage. 
Benevolent contributions were $102 Eighteen new 
members bave been recived into fellowship, mostly 
as a result of revival meetings. The field of the 
eburch covers much territory and neighborhood 
meetings are held under the care of the pastor in 
out districts. A large and well-attended C, E. Soci- 
ety is one of the most hopetul features. The pastor 
and his wife have organized a reading circle among 
the young people. 

New HAven.—The 25th annual meeting of the 
branch of the Woman's Board of Missions was held 
in United Church Cbapel May 12, 15. Among the 
speakers were Mrs Judson Smith, Mrs. De Forest 
of Japan, Miss Webb of Turkey and Mrs. Capron of 
India. About 200 out of town delegates were pres- 
ent.—//ymouth. Since Jan. 1 the church has re- 
ceived 55 new members, 20 on confession. They are 
nearly all adults. The attendance at Sunday school 
has doubled, and a large mission circle has been or- 
ganized, The pastoris Dr. W. W. MeLane 

BRANFORD.—A class of 10 young men was received 
into the church on confession on a recent Sunday 
and five otber persons were received by letter. 
Thirteen active members have just been added to 
the C. E. Society and more are expected. ‘The con- 
gregations are large, the spiritual life is stropg and 
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the membership is the largest in the history of the 


Dr. T. 8. Devitt is pastor. 

Mr. Hall bas declined the call 
extended to him, delaying his answer several 
weeks on account of illness. The women are mak- 
ing preparations to raise money necessary to pay 
eff the churchdebt, It is expected that the entire 
$6,000 will be subscribed in a short time, payable in 
12 monthly payments. 

WEsT REDDING.—A new chapel, costing $800, was 
dedicated in the Umpawog district May 8. The 
Sunday school was organized about five years ago 
and now numbers 60 members. Three different de- 
nominations were represented at the dedication 


ehurch, 
ROCK VILLE.—Rev 


exercises. 

MippLerown.—North. The church has been no- 
tified that it will be presented with $5,000 to estab- 
lish a trust fund in memory of Miss Fannie A. Rus 
sell, the income to be used to pay for a pew, to be 
called the Fannie Russell pew. 

The rear of the pulpit of the South Windsor 
ehurch has been enlarged and changed to make 
room for the choir 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 
LINCKLAEN.—The old church in this place has 
been in a condition of suspended animation for 13 


years and the field has been occupied largely by the 
Methodists. In the last few months, in connection 
with a striking religious interest under the preach- 
ing of Rev. D. W. Bull of Pitcher, there has been a 
great change. The community have freely voted 
for Congregational services and, on the 13th, the 
church was reorganized with 20 members, only two 
belonging to the old organization. Rev. Lemuel 
Jones has assisted in the work. This will make 
four church organizations to which Mr. Bull minis- 
ters and he will have the assistance of Mr. S. R. 
Myers of the Middle Class of Yale Seminary for the 
summer. 

LYSANDER.—Rev. J. L. Keedy is having a suc- 
eessful pastorate in several directions, one of which 
is of special interest: a class of children to study a 
eatechism. Examinations are required, and asa 
result a number are about to unite with the church. 
Another catechism on church government and 
methods will give the young people a thorough 
knowledge of church life. A series of sermons on 
different denominations has aroused much interest. 

SuMMER HILL.—The church edifice has been re- 
paired recently at an expense of $500 and services 
of rededication were held May 10. The past history 
of the church and its present duty were subjects of 
papers, and the pastor, Rey. A. M. Asadoorian, and 
Rev. F. A. S. Storer gave addresses. The repairs 
and refitting were greatly needed and the contribu- 
tions for them were mostly in sums from 25 cents 
to $5. 

LocKrortT.—Last Avenue. This new organiza- 
tion, after feeling the hard times so severely, is 
taking on new life and hopefulness in the coming 
of Rev. W. J. Tate of Springfield, Mass. At his in- 
stallation, on the 14th, a new part was introduced— 
the charge to the choir—which was given by Rev. 
J.L. Franklin of Buffalo. 

MILLVILLE.—This church, witbout a pastor for a 
considerable time and much reduced in strength, 
has been greatly revived and its membership in- 
creased in the past year under the ministry of Rev. 
H. C. Keeley. He is a Western evangelist and his 
labors have resulted in adding to the church nearly 
70 members. 

THE SOUTH. 


Florida. 


Tampa.—This church is prosperous, Its reading- 
room and institutional activity are specially suc- 
eessful features. The membership is increasing. 
A Cuban school receives aid from the church. Rev. 
E. P. Herrick is pastor. 

The Florida Home Missionary Society has started 
a movement to spread the Cuban work already be- 
gun in Florida by this society to Havana in provid- 
ing for a band of orphan children, to be gathered 
all over the island, from among those whose parents 
have been slain in the war. On a recent Sunday 
at West Palm Beach a class of 13 adults was re- 
ceived into the church.—An exodus among the 
people in White City has necessitated the closing of 
the church for the present. 





THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Secretary W. H. Warren 
of the H. M.8., and former pastor here for 12 years, 
recently gave an exceedingly interesting account 
of his work in Michigan to a large audience.— 
Lagonda Avenue. Rey. A. E. Woodruff has taken 
hold of the work in this church with a strong hand 
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and already enjoys the cordial co-operation of 
church and congregation. 
Illinois, 

ROCKEFELLER.—This church, under the lead of 
its efficient pastor, Rev. Isaac Cookman, has made 
gratifying progress during the last 20 months, A 
church building bas been purchased and completely 
remodeled and a convenient parsonage has been 
erected. A few weeks ago it was found necessary 
to add to the seating capacity by placing 50 more 
chairs in the audience-room. 

GALESBURG.— Knox Street. Rev. Arthur Miles, 
the pastor, is rejoicing over the results of meetings 
conducted by Evangelist Van Auken, assisted by 
Mr. John R. Bursk, singer. The cards signed num- 
ber 51, and 27 persons have been received to mem- 
bership. 

Wisconsin. 

BELoIr.—Rev. Henry Ostrom of Milwaukee, the 
evangelist, has just finished a short series of union 
services in which the First and Second Churches 
participated. Tbe spirit a) life has been stimu- 
lated, much personal work has been done and gen- 
eral interest awakened. Many cards were signed. 
The churches will continue their fellowship meet- 
ings longer. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

POSTVILLE.—During the four years’ pastorate of 
Rev. L.8. Hand, wbich closed May 10, both meet- 
ing house and manse have been repaired and the 
lecture-room newly furnished. Home expenses have 
averaged $1,200 a year and benevolences about $600. 
A home department of the Bible school, a Junior 
C. E., two battalions of Pickets and an afternoon 
prayer meeting have been organized. Special re- 
vival services have been held every year, the last 
bringing 23 accessions at one time. Mr. Hand’s 
work has not been confined to his own church, but 
he has rendered valuable service in the community 
and has helped several neighboring Sunday schools 
and C. E. societies. 

ELKADER.—A church building enterprise has 
been undertaken, and $2,000 already have been 
pledged. The building is to cost about $3,000. The 
church is only two years of age. Rev. F. L. Fisk is 
pastor. Arrangements have been made for holding 
evangelistic services under the leadership of Evan- 
gelist Thompson of South Dakota 

THOMPSON.—This church, only a few months old, 
May 10 dedicated a house of worship costing about 
$1,000. Secretary Douglass preached the sermon. 
Only $40 were needed to complete payment for the 
building. The C.C, B.S. aids the enterprise to the 
amount of $200. Rev. Abi L. Nutting is pastor. 

CreEsco.—The church is now under the pastoral 
care of Mr. O. H. Holmes, a young man from Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. The women recently 
paid the last dollar of indebtedness on the parson- 
age, and the church in all departments is free of 
debt. 

DECORAH.—A remarkable spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation is reported among the leading churches 
of the city. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Como Avenue. Interest is grow- 
ing in the Woman’s Congregational Missionary 
Union, a characteristic organization of the city. A 
full meeting of this society was held May 12 and 
devoted to home missions. Among the topics were: 
The Year-Book: Does It Help Missions and How? 
How Do We Give, Judiciously or Impulsively? A 
Lesson of Christian Helpfulness from the Grecians, 
Lenten Readings in Congregational Churches, The 
Margaret Louise Home, New York City and The 
Girl’s Village Home, Ilford, Eng.——Plymouth. A 
largely attended reception was given to Rey. and 
Mrs. D. N. Beach, May 13. Mr. Beach has already 
made a warm place for himself in the affections of 
his church, of his brother ministers and of the 
whole city. 

EXCELSIOR.—The edifice has recently been painted, 
the young people furnishing the paint and two 
young men doing the work. The new pastor, Rev. 
©. L. Mears, begins work May 17, and there isa 
hopeful outlook for this church, the second of its 
order in the State. 

HAMILTON.—This country church, once strong 
and self-supporting, is served by a Dutch Reformed 
clergyman of the vicinity. Interest has been 
awakened and a determination to live. The meet- 
ing house is undergoing repairs. 

NEw YORK MILLs.—The pastor preaches at four 
stations, holds Bible readings and children’s meet- 
ings throughout a circuit of 45 miles, conducting a 
service in some place nearly every evening in the 
week. 

Nebraska. 

ASHLAND.—The silver anniversary of the birth of 

this church was delightfully observed May 10-12, 
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the former date beginning also the fifth year of the 
present pastorate under Rev. Wilson Denney, 
Features of the program were a valuable historica) 
survey by Hon. H. H. Shedd, the business history of 
the church by the treasurer, Mr. F. H. Chickering, 
and other papers showing its tinancial and mission- 
ary record, as well as work done by the women, 
The celebration closed with a banquet at the opera 
house, when 25 silver dollars were presented to 
Hon. H. H. Shedd and wife in token of appreciation 
by the church of their long and faitbful service. 
With the exception of the present pastor and a six 
months’ supply the church bas had but three pas- 
tors in its history, each of whom served seven years, 


South Dakota. 

CENTERVILLE.—Evangelists Thomson and Gamble 
have closed a three weeks’ series of union meetings. 
Christians have been greatly quickened and found- 
ations laid for future spiritual fruitage. Several 
persons have already been received into the church. 
The spirit of union among the several churches is 
stronger than ever before. 

IROQUOIS AND OSCEOLA.—The work in this large 
field, in care of Rev. A. H. Robbins, is increasing in 
interest. Home departments have been organized 
in the Sunday schoola, and much help is expected 
from this feature. 

Montana. 

HELENA.—The church was greatly strengthened 
by the reception, May 3, of 21 members, 18 on con- 
fession, Kev. Carl Kelsey’s entire Sunday school 
class being among the number. These accessions 
are largely the result of union evangelistic services 
under the leadership of Messrs. Elliott and Butts. 

GREAT FALLS.—Rev. A. J Williamson, who has 
so successfully carried forward the work here for 
the past sit months, is compelled on account of his 
wife’s health to decline the unanimous call to the 
permanent pastorate. He and the church part with 
mutual regret. 

LAUREL.—The whole community is enthusiastic in 
the matter of a house of worship and contributions 
have been generous. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

San LoRENzO — Rev. L. L. Wirt bas been assist- 
ing the pastor ina 10 days’ meeting. Besides quick 
ening of members there were several conversions. 
A neighboring pastor, Rev. F. H. Maar of Niles, 
showed his interest by bringing his C. E. society in 
a body on Sunday evening. 

PALERMO.—At a council held April 28 Mrs. Alice 
M. Robinson was ordained as an evangelist. She is 
at present serving the church at Wyandotte, six 
miles from Palermo. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—AMississippi Avenue. A house to 
house canvass is being made in the parish to find 
those who do not attend any church or Sunday 
school. This measure has revealed a few indigent 
families whose wants have been supplied. A num- 
ber of Catholic families permit their children to at- 
tend this Sunday school. Two Catholics united 
with the church recently.—sSunnyside. A Boys’ 
Brigade, organized two months ago, now has 50 
members who, by the Christian influences thrown 
around them, have been transformed from an un- 
governable lot of boys into orderly, well-behaved 
young men, attentive to the instruction given them 
and manifesting much interest in their Sunday 
prayer meeting. 

Washington. 

A parsonage is being built in Leavenworth for 
Rey. Jonas Bushell, who has just accepted a call te 
this church.—Rev. H. W. Houlding is receiving 4 
hearty welcome as State evangelist. 


CANADA. 

MONTREAL.—Point St. Charles, Deep and wide- 
spread regret is felt at the resignation of Rev 
Thomas Hall, the only pastor since the organization 
in 1891. The original membership of 30 has in- 
creased to 175, and the Sunday school, which began 
with three teachers and five scholars, now reports 4 
membership of 250. 

Si a ecg 


We do not sing enough, either in our homes 
or in the house of God. The tongue that is 
singing will not be scolding or slandering, ©" 
complaining or uttering nonsense. And in 
the house of God it is sheer robbery to seal 
the mouths of Christ’s redeemed followers 
and to relegate the sacred joy of praise to 
the voices of half a dozen hired performers. 
Choirs have their use; is is their abuse that 
works spiritual mischief.—Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 
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Centennial of Congregationalism 


The State Association and the Church His- 
tory Society combined their meetings, May 
12-14, at Marietta, where the first permanent 
settlement in Ohio was commenced April 7, 
1788, the first sermon to whites in Ohio 
preached July 20 of the same year, and where 
the first governor of the Northwest Territory 
lived. 

The First Church, where the meetings were 


byterianism, finding its home on the Western 


Reserve; the Welsh variety, beginning at 


Paddy’s Run in 1803, where preaching was in 
Welsh for seventy-five years but whence has 
gone forth many educated and useful citizens, 
the little community never being without 
representatives among college students; the 
anti-slavery variety, several churches origi- 
nating by withdrawal from other bodies be- 
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MUSKINGUM ACADEMY 
The first school building in Ohio; built in 1798. 


held, was the first Congregational church or- 
ganized in Ohio (Dec. 6, 1796). Its ‘‘two- 
horned” edifice, the oldest in use in the 
State, but still well preserved and beautiful, 
has been used continuously for church pur- 
poses since 1808. Here at the old-time ‘‘ gate- 
way of the Northwest” met representatives 
of the Northwest Territory, which came into 
the possession of the United States by the 
famous ‘‘ ordinance of 1787,’’ the work of the 
same man who was instrumental in forming 
the Marietta colony, Rev. Manasseh Cutler 
of Ipswich, Mass. 

The address of welcome by President Simp- 
son was rich and racy. President Ballan- 
tine’s sermon, Matt. 23: 8-10, was a noble 
forth-setting ef our polity as Scriptural, po- 
tential and ennobling. Organization was 
effected by the choice of Dr. H. M. Ladd, 
moderator; Rev. R. S. Lindsay, assistant; 
tev. E. O. Mead, scribe; Prof. J. F. Berry, 
assistant. 

Even a century of history could not crowd 
out the reports of the association’s standing 
committees on missionary societies. A reso- 
lution was unanimous)y passed protesting 
against the arrest of the A. M. A. teachers in 
Florida, for teaching white and colored chil- 
dren in the same school, as an outrage upon 
the civil and religious liberty guaranteed 
inder the Constitution, and promising the 
officers of the A. M. A. sympathy and support 
in contesting this action to the last. Resolu- 
tons were passed denouncing Turkish atroci- 
hes and calling on our Government to leave 
nothing undone in her power to rebuke and 
restrain this ferocity, also ind.rsing the re- 
cent Piqua Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence and appointing a committee authorized 
to co-operate in calling further like conven- 
tions, 

The enthusiasm, which kept up well during 
the missionary addresses, rose still higher 
when Dr. D. L Leonard spoke on the Foreign 
Missionary Work of Congregationalism. Rev. 
C. #. Dickinson, in his valuable paper on the 
Early History of Congregationalism in Ohio, 
hoted five varieties: the Massachusetts vari- 
ety, purely democratic, exemplified in the 
Marietta colony; the Connecticut variety, 
With its consociatiors tending toward Pres- 


cause of more pronounced views on human 
freedom; and the Oberlin variety, which was 
democratic and anti-slavery but whose pecul- 
iarity was in its views on sanctification. 

Dr. James Brand took up the thread of 
history which Dr. Dickinson laid down and 
told us of the ‘‘cruel and divisive distrust 
springing from mutual ignorance and disposi- 
tion to criticise,’ fostered by the ‘ plan of 
union,’ which had allowed half a century to 
go by without any general and permanent 
organization, then of the numerous abortive 
attempts to organize a State body, finally 
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in Ohio. 


dowed Harvard with sixpences and silver 
spoons has been repeated in Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin, Hudson, Oberlin, Marietta, 
Wabash, Illinois, Knox, Beloit, Iowa, Olivet, 
Carleton, Doane, Yankton, Redfield, Colorado 
and Whitman, and that our educational great- 
ness had not consisted in marble halls but in 
earnest students and high-minded instructors. 

It were idle to attempt a single word, where 
many words would not suffice, to express the 
value of such papers as those sent by Prof. 
Frank H. Foster on Congregationalism Previ- 
ous to 1800, and by Prof. Williston Walker, 
D. D., on Contributions of Congregationalism 
to Civic and Public Affairs, or those read by 
Dr. William Kincaid on The Home Mission- 
ary Work of Congregationalism and by Rev. 
Washington Gladden on Contributions of Con- 
gregationalism to Theological Progress. 

The last paper on The Future of Congrega- 
tionalism by Dr. Henry M. Ladd was most 
stimulating. The closing evening was given 
to greetings from representatives of Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin and reminiscences by 
old settlers. 

The association appointed a committee to 
co-operate with the Church History Society in 
securing the publication in a volume of the 
historical addresses of the meeting. 

E. O. MEab. 


AN EDITORIAL VIEW OF THE 
OOCASION. 
’ It was a great privilege to attend the sessions 
of the Ohio State Association at Marietta. It 
was a pleasure to meet brethren of whom one 
has heazd so much and listen to the testimony 
they gave of the progress of the kingdom of 
God in the fields given them to cultivate. 
Situated in a remote corner of the State, it is 
not strange that the attendance should have 
been somewhat less than usual. Yet the at- 
tractions of Marietta and the fact that the 
story of a bundred years of the life of her 
first and still most flourishing church was to 
be told drew many hither in spite of the in- 
convenience of trains and the cost of the long 
journey. It is not often that one listens to 
a meatier program than that furnished at 
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crowned with success at Dayton in 1852, and 
of the influence on public affairs which the 
State association has exerted since it has 
stood above the ‘‘ grave of buried prejudices.” 

Pres. C. F. Thwing made us all feel proud 
of the educational work of Congregational- 
ism as, with easy grace, he recounted our no- 
ble succession of colleges and instructors and 
showed that the spirit of sacrifice which en- 


CHURCH, MARIETTA, O. 


Marietta. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Dickinson 
has been at work on it for more than a year 
The ten papers which he had planned to have 
read were all that could have been desired. 
All were disappointed that Dr. Quint could 
not be present and that he could not even send 
his paper for some one else to read. Deep 
and hearty sympathy was felt for him in his 
recent bereavement and the hope expressed 
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hat he may be spared many years to serve 
our churches. 

Some features of the gathering were peculiar. 
The program was carried out to the letter. Al- 
though there was no limit to the length of the 
papers presented no one was permitted to read 
more than half an hour. This cut off some in 
the very midst of what seemed to reader and 
listener alike the most interesting part of the 
paper. But as all the papers are to be printed 
in full, the loss is less than it otherwise might 
have been. Then there were no discussions. 
The only chance for brethren not on the pro- 
gram to talk was in the brief intervals allowed 
for business andin the devotional hours. The 
number who wanted to tell the stories of early 
days in the last half-hour devoted to remi- 
niscences was an indication of what might have 
been enjoyed had the program been less 
crowded. But the meeting was designedly 
historical and was held strictly to the purpose 
for which it had been called. Dr. Ladd of 
Cleveland was moderator, and in the dispatch 
of business and the rigor with which he kept 
readers of papers within their time gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. Ohio Congregationalism 
has come to self-consciousness. It is not 
ashamed of its history. But it lives in the 
present rather than in the past. It is keenly 
alive to present demands. 

It realizes present responsibilities. It is 
faithful to the idea of the church and to the 
conversion of individuals. Through men born 
of God it would leaven society, while at the 
same time doing all it can to alleviate suffer- 
ing, to right existing wrongs and to bring 
classes of men now opposed to each other into 
complete harmony. In the earnestness of the 
men who took part in this association, in the 
candor with which they presented their views, 
in the charity they manifested for each other 
and for all who differed from them, in their 
manifest eagerness to bring men to God rather 
than to win them for any particular sect, while 
at the same time exhibiting the utmost loyalty 
for the denomination they represent, there is 
prophecy of great accomplishments in the 
future. FRANKLIN. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A free copy of the denominational missionary 
magazine is sent by the C. E. Missionary League of 
the Retormed Church in America to each society of 
its denomination contributing annually not less 
than $10 to the denominational missionary boards. 


At Scotland’s convention, held in Edinburgh, the 
secretary’s report showed an increase in the num- 
ber of Scotch societies from 196 to 314. The Free 
Church leads the list with 70 societies, followed by 
the United Presbyterians and Baptists. An inspir- 
ing service was held on the spot in the Grassmarket 
where the martyrs suffered. 

All local unions competing for the banners to be 
awarded at Washington should report their work 
to Secretary Baer by June 15. One banner each 
goes to the union that has done the best work in 
Christian citizenship, in organizing the largest 
number of new societies since the Boston conven- 
tion and in promoting proportionate giving, é. e. 
having the largest number of individual members 
giving not less than one-tenth of their incomes. 

At the Tennessee Convention, held in Union City, 
an important topic was The Missionary Uprising 
Among the Young. An open parliament was also 
devoted to the subject. At the closing meeting 68 
persons pledged themselves to tithe giving and a 
large number expressed their willingness to go as 
foreign missionaries. The members of the socie- 
ties in the State now number 12,040. There have 
been 470 conversions among the members during 
the past yearand $3,784 have been given to missions, 

Washington has several gospel wagons, and for 
the first time in a C. E, Convention use will be made 
of this mode of evangelization. Another new fea- 
ture will be a daily Bible reading, from 8.30 to 9.30, 
at the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Early morning prayer meetings are to be held in 33 
churches each morning, Two of the new chorus 
leaders will be Mr, Peter Bilhorn and Mr, E. O. Ex. 
cell, while Mr. Sankey will also be present to assist 
in the music. Tent Washington will be known as 
the official headquarters, and the desks of Dr. 
Clark and Secretary Raer will be on its platform 
during all the sessions, 
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Following the preparatory meetirgs at Washing: 
ton there will be two addresses of 30 minutes each 
followed by a “quiet hour.’’ There will also be 
three lectures illustrated by the stereopticon. One 
afternoon there will be held in one of the tents a 
meeting in the interests of Armenia and among the 
speakers will be Miss M. W. Leitch and Rev. B. Fay 
Mills. At the same time a large number of mission- 
aries will speak in the other tents at the session of 
the World’s C. E. Union. Among the speakers on 
Christian Citizenship are Rev. R. S. McArthur, 
D.D,Mr.B.T. Washington, Mr. Thomas Murphy, 
Miss J. A. Ackerman and Rev. J. B. Morgan of 
Chester, Eng. 

a ae 


A MODERN REDAOTOR. 

In Public Document No. 52 of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the same being the 
eighth report of the custodian of public rec- 
ords, and recently issued, there is to be found 
an amusing account of a modern redactor of 
ancient documents. Says the custodian: 


The following preface to a copy made in 
1860 for a town within fifteen miles of 
Boston surpasses anything I have yet dis 
covered. The copyist says that, in justice 
to himself, he could not copy such bad 
spelling: ‘‘I have, therefore, corrected 
throughout the bad spelling of those old 
records and have given the words in the 
current, modern, true orthography, as justi- 
fied by the standard authorities. Whereas 
the language was incoherent, indefinite and 
bungling, where bad grammar was used, 
where the style was deplorably bad, and 
where the true meaning was evidently not 
given, I have not hesitated to amend ex- 
pressions so far at least as to make it cor- 
rect, intelligible and decent. I have in 
many instances abridged the record,... 
never changing the sense, but expressing it 
by a more concise and transparent phrase- 
ology.”* 

eS. ee 

The wrong of gambling lies, therefore, not 
at all in the excessive indulgencein an intrin- 
sically innocent practice, but in the surrender 
to chance of acts which ought to be controlled 
by reason alone, and decided by the will in 
accordance with the moral law of justice or 
of benevolence. That is, gambling is an at- 
tempt to act outside the moral law without 
appearing to act contrary to it.—Prof. W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





NOBLE—PIERCE-—In Riceville, Io., at the residence 

of the bride's brother, Rev. L. M. Pierce, May 12, 
Arthur W. Noble and Laura A, Pierce. Rev, L. E. 
Potter of Elma, Io., assisted in the ceremony. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BREWER-—In San Antonio, Tex., May 12, of consump- 
tion, Frankie, daughter of Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

GREENLEAF-In Springfield, May l4, Orrick H. Green- 
leaf, aged nearly 73 yrs. He was a large paper man- 
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ufacturer and a generous giver, his gifts amounting 
to about #150000, of which the Moody schools at 
Northfield received 25,000. He gave a public park to 
Springfield and held several! offices of civic trust, 

HOSMER—In West Acton, May 3, Mrs. Mary P., 
widow of Deacon Silas Hosmer, aged 82 yrs. “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

JOHNSON—In Salem, May 12, Dr. Amos H. Johnson, 
aged 64 yrs., 9 mos. He was one of the ablest physi- 
cians and profoundest scholars in Essex County, an 
active member of the South Church and held severa} 
prominent offices in the city and State. 

SEWALL—In Kansas City, Mo., May 15, at the home 
of his son, Kev. John L, Sewall, kev. William Sewall, 
for many years a pastor in Vermont and Massachu- 
setts. 

TYLER—In Roslindale, May 13, Rev. A. H. Tyler, aged 


i2 yrs. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has enjoyed public con- | alk 
fidence and patronage 


from the beginning to a greater extent than 
was ever accorded any other proprietary 
medicine, because it possesses greater merit 
and produces greater cures than any other, 
These are facts easily proven, if you are 
interested, by asking any dealer in the United 
States. All advertisements of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, like Hood’s Sarsaparilla itself, are 
honest. We have never deceived the public, 
and this, with its superlative medicinal merit, 
is why the people have such an abiding vconti- 
dence in it, and buy it almost tothe exclusion 
of all other Sarsaparillas and blood purifiers. 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier, All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


are purely vegetable, re- 


‘able and beneficial. 25c. 
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is very complete. 








For the Summer. 


We have prepared especially for Summer Cottages a line of furni- 
ture, finished in soft ivory-white, and decorated in the old-fashioned 
styie, with painted scenes, borders, historic sketches, etc., executed 


This furniture is of the same interesting character as the old 
Plymouth clocks, high-backed rockers, hearth stools, etc., whicli 
memory associates with our grandmothers’ ‘‘ guest room.’’ 

In harmony with the prevailing architecture of our summer 
cottages, there could not be a better selection of furniture thao 
these old reproductions of the last century. 
durability of mahogany, and are made and outfitted in the best 


Naturally they are quite inexpensive, and this week our stock 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





They have all the 
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fHE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

it cannot be said that general trade im 
proves mucb. The merchant and financier 
are alike harassed by the refusal of McKinley, 
the most prominent Republican candidate for 
the vresidential nomination, to state his atti- 
tude on the money question. 

ai! classes of merchandise buyers are oper- 
a'iug very conservatively, buying only in a 
hanv-'0-mouth way. The cotton, woolen and 
iron und steel industries show little or no 
chauye for the better. Merchants also re- 
port -ollections as continuing unsatisfactory. 
Prices of the various staples are fairly steady, 
but that is all. The outlook in boots and 
shoes is brighter and values are firmer. 

S, e-ulation on the stock exchanges contin- 
ues tlat, all interests evidently waiting for the 
Repu iican financial plank to be definitely 
determined at St. Louis. If that plank de- 
clares unequivocally for the gold standard, 
speculation will revive and general trade im- 
prove, but, if it is a straddle on the money 
question, many men are fearful of another 
crash in Wall Street. Bank clearings for last 
week decreased one and four-tenths per cent. 
compared with the week previous, and more 
than twelve per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. 


—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. AMORY H. TYLER 


Was born in 1824 and his early life was spent in 
Mousoan, Me. He became a Christian at eighteen 
under the preaching of Rev. Horatio Lisley and re- 
solved at once to make the ministry his lifework. 
He worked his way through Bangor Seminary by 
teaching, in which vocation he was eminently suc- 
cessiul. Graduating August, 1854, he married Har- 
riet A. Merrill of Saccarappa, and soon after was 
ordained pastor of the church in Falmouth, Other 
pastorates were at South Freeport, Norway, Mon- 
son aud Camden, Me., and Middleton, North Wey- 
moutn and Dover, Mass. Especially rich spiritual 
harvests were his work at Falmouth, Monson and 
Camden, 

About four years ago his health failed, since 
which time he has lived with his daughter, Mrs. 
E. k. 3idelinger of Roslindale, tenderly cared for 
by his beloved companion and children. Gradually 
failing he finally became entirely helpless, though 
the vital organs were comparatively unimpaired: 
and the mind as clear as in days of his vigor. 
Eleven days before his death, which occurred May 
13, his faithful and constant companion was taken 
from him, after one week’s illness from pneumonia, 
Tbe shock was too much; no more natural sleep, no 
nore appetite; his heart was broken; still not a 
murnur. His whole sickness bad been the incar- 
navion of patient resignation. He was conscious to 
the last and the end was peace. Brief funeral serv- 
ives were held at Roslindale, and also at North 
Weymouth, where he was buried. He leaves two 
ind four daughters. A loving husband, an 
ifectionate father, a sincere friend anda faithful 
servant of his Master has gone to his reward. 

R. A. R. 


80s 


NORA PERRY 

Die’ in Dudley, May 13, after a brief illness, at the 
age of fifty-five. Most of her literary career was 
Passed in Boston, where her poems published in the 
fiautie Monthly attracted favorable attention 
Longfellow and other liferuti. But she was 
more successful as a prose writer, her books for 
specially popular. As a newspaper cor- 
respondent, also, she gained a wide reputation. 

\eral of her religious poems appeared first in the 
ns of The Congregationalist. 
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A FORECAST OF COMING NOTE- 
WORTHY MEETINGS. 


In tabulating the following condensed cal- 
endar of the important gatherings of the com- 
lng few months we have received special as- 
sistance from an article in the current num- 
ber of The Review of Reviews: 
Home Missionary Society, New 
» Ct, June 2-4. 
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Congregational Education Society, New Haven, 
Ct., June 2-4. : 

Natiooal Couference of Charities and Correction, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4-10. aia! 

National Conterence of Y. M. C. A Secretaries, 
Cleveland, O., June 5-9 

International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y , June 10-17. 

International Sunday School Reception and Con- 
fereuce, Northfield, Maas., June 20-22 

International Sunday Schoo! Convention, Boston, 
Mass., June 23-26. 

Wor'd’s Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
June 26-July 5. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
27-Aug. 24. 

Evangelical Alliance, Fiftieth Anniversary, Mild- 
may, Eng., June 30-July 4 

Northfield Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 

School for Systematic Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 6-Aug. 24. 

National Educational Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 7-10. 

Christian Endeavor 
D. C., July 8-13. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 


Convention, Washington, 


10-20 

General Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass , July 30-Aug, 12. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29 

Americau Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. —. 

American Board, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 22. 

National W.C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 








Q’OCIZONE, q’ocizone, reiterated day after day, 
will not be a wearisome word. Q’ocizone is for the 
nigh sleepless, and induces—no forcing—natural, | 
regular rest. Q’ocizone is produced by Recuper | 
Co., Boston. | 

perRTENCERS, | 
| 





Any one desiring to visit Chautauqua or Niagara 
Falls can do so on the occasion of the National 
Educational Association in Buffalo, July 3-10, 
when tickets to Buffalo will be sold at one fare for 
the round trip plus $2. If a visit at Chautauqua 
is desired, tickets can be extended for return until 
July 31 


SUMMER TOURS TO ALASKA.—Prominent among 
the tourist enterprises of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb for the coming months are their trips across 
the continent and to far away Alaska, with so- 
journs also in that land of marvels, the Yellowstone 
National Park. The dates of departure from Bos- 
ton for the different parties are May 25, July 2 and 
16. In addition to the points just mentioned there 
will be visits to Danver, Manitou, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Portland, the cities on 
Puget Sound, and Minneapolis and St. Paul. Other 
tours to Europe, also to the Hawaiian Islands, Ja- 
pan and China, are announced by this enterprising 
firm. Circulars descriptive of the tours will be sent 
free to any address by Raymoud & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, opposite School Street. 








Not a Patent 

Medicine. 

In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 

Headaches 


Freligh’s ” 


Tonic 


-Spinant. 





I. QO. Woodruff & Co., 


106-108 Fuiton Street, Nz 


w York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottla, 
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UPHOLSTERY, 


The Best. 
TheRest. 
The Test. 


There are two kinds of sarsapa- 
rilla: The best—and the rest. 
The trouble is they look alike. And 
when the rest dress like the best 
Well, 
‘*the tree is known by its fruit.”’ 


who’s to tell them apart? 


That’s an old test and a safe one. 


And the taller the tree the deeper 


the root. That’s another test. 
What’s the root, - 


these sarsaparillas ? 


—the record of 
The one with 
The 


one with the richest fruit: that, 


the deepest root is Ayer’s. 
too, is Ayer’s. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has a record of half a century of 
cures; a record of many medals 
and awards —- culminating in the 
medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
which, admitting Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best — shut its doors 
against therest. That was greater 
honor than the medal, to be the only 
Sarsaparilla admitted as an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 


want to get the best sarsaparilla 


If you 


of your druggist, here’s an infalli- 
Ask for best 
you’ ll get Ayer’s. 


ble rule: the and 


Ask for Ayer’s 
and you ‘ll get the best. 








7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Farms 


in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Hed River Valley 
andin North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
pow earning you only 2,3,or4 percent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 


Improved 








come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 
YOU | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Weestorn DMIortgage 
pre 


or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—stop sendin 
good money after bad--get a good 5 investment Instead 
7z State exac ation, condition oftitle, and your low.# 


price, Over 000,000 in Western securities successfuliy 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
| Send for our Bond List. 


handled by the present management of this corporation 
98 Equitabie Building, Bostox 





YOUR MONEY 


Is safe when invested in my Iowa Farm 


No loss for 22 years. Address 


ARTHUR S. LAKE, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Mortgages. 


OFFER A CHOICE STOCK, paying 


TE 
W large semi-annual dividends, which we believe 
safe for any one to held » Db. BROOKS, 
34 School Street, Boston. 





ESTABLIBHED IX3¢ 
ISAAC RILEY, 
to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 24, 


Successor 


“a 







BOSTON. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MAY 15. 

The leader, Miss Annie C. Bridgman, treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation, turned the thoughts of those present 
to the “life more abundantly” which all 
Christians could have in Christ Jesus. She 
took her illustration from the opening spring. 
All winter there has been the hidden, secret 
life in plant and tree which, as by a magical 
touch, bursts forth into the abounding life 
everywhere. Inusthereisthesame life. We 
may have been cold and dull since last Octo- 
ber, but in us is the life and we can have it 
** more abundantly.” 

Letters were read from Mrs. Gulick and 
Miss Page, an interesting account also by Mr. 
Gulick of the Christian burial of a little child, 
son of a graduate of the International Insti- 
tute of San Sebastian. Mrs. Judson Smith 
then introduced Mrs. Dr. Wellman and little 
Paul, who, with Dr. Wellman, are soon to set 
sail for the West African Mission, a contribu- 
tion of home missions from their field in Okla- 
homa. Mrs. Wellman spoke cheerfully of the 
life before her, narratimg impressively the 
story of the Scotch lassie carrying a big baby, 
who, being asked if he was not heavy, replied: 
‘* Heavy? Why no, he’s my brother!’ Work 
is easy, Mrs. Wellman said, since we are all 
* brothers.” 

Three missionaries from Japan were also 
present: Miss Shedd, Miss Daughaday and 
Mrs. Rowland. Miss Daughaday writes back 
to her Japanese friends that she finds Chris- 
tianity very much alive in this country and 
brings to us encouraging incidents of conver- 
sion among the Japanese. Mrs. Wolcott 
Calkins remembered in prayer the various 
interests that had been presented, after which 
Miss Stanwood gave a cordial invitation to 
the ladies present to attend the semi-annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
to be held in Northampton, May 27. Miss 
Bridgman, whose home is in that city, heartily 
seconded this invitation. 
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GOOD OHUROH MUSIC. 


Music has no moral quality; it is not good 
because it persuades a thief not to steal, or 
bad because it sets fire to the church. Itis 
good or bad according as it fulfills its 
mission. The lowest grade of music is to 
be commended and used if it takes hold of 
the heart of a poor ignorant wanderer and 
lifts him into a longing for a better life; but 
the illiterate brother who exhorts those of 
his level with recognized effect is not there- 
fore invited into the pulpits of cultured 
congregations, and the fact that a piecg is 
valuable in the slums does not prove its 
value everywhere; nor does it follow that 
music is doing its elevating, interpreting 
work because a tune ‘‘ goes’’ or ‘is 
popular,’’ or even because it is set to good 
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Your Dealer 


will not sell you 
the 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 


we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
mae and materials. 
“Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Miss 
ma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
y to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt B’ad- 
sent for 25c., postage paid. 
5.H. & M. Co,, P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, + 
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words. ... Music whose melodies are 
commonplace, whose harmonies are meap- 
ingless, and whose rhythms are suggestive 
of the street or the dance, is not calculate? 
to inspire a worshipful state of mizd, to 
edify an educated congregation, or to pro 
claim the glory of God as revealed in his 
perfect gift of the art of tones to his 
children, even though it may attract and 
please the unthinking.—Dr. Henry G. Han 
chett, in the Outlook. 





For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Phila- 
delpbia, Pa., says: “As an adjunct to the re- 
cuperative powers of the nervous system, I know 
of nothing equal to it.” 


What Is 
bicycle 
tubing 
made of @ 


Buy 
















Only one way to know. 

















STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 

Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 














Shirt 
Waists 


Shirt waists are as popular and in as 
great demand as they were last season. 
We ask you to inspect the finest assort- 
ment of Madras Waists to be found in 
Boston. Every one is natty and stylish, 
and the beautiful patterns appeal espe- 
cially to women of fine taste. 


Madras Shirt Waists, in soft colored 
plaids and checks, the most desirable 
waist made for comfort, style, and 
durability, worth from ${,.50 to 
$2.00, our special price only 


$1.25 


Second Floor—Take Elevator. 


Wmn. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Try 
Our 
Gloves. 


Because we carry all the newest 
styles, and only the reliable makes. 
For the coming week : 


a . ° a 
Ladies’ Every-Day Walking Gloves, 
Piqué Sewn, Black Bound, Four Rows Black 
Embroidery. Colors: London, Medium and 
Dark Tans. 2 Clasps at wrist. These gloves 
are very soft, very strong and very service- 
able. Specially good for shopping, driving, 
or bicycling. 

Price, One Dollar Per Pair. 


Mail orders filled promptly and with care. 


CHANDLER & (0, 


Winter Street, Boston. 
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D EEPIN THE FART 


OF EVERY RIDER 
eo \IS A PLACE FOR 
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APPRECIATED ON ww 

f\CCOUNT OF Ti". a 
NG Giz, DUST PROOF5) 
“NY BEARINGS * 


AND OTHER 
INIMITABLE 


in ‘3 A AAR, 
4 Built ON gag 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG.CO. 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq., N.Y: 
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AFRIOAN DIAMONDS—HOME PRO- 
DUOTION. 

“ Brederen,”’ urged a colored pastor plead- 
ing for prompter payment of his salary, “‘ yer 
can’t expec’ dis nigger to preach on earf an 
po-ahd in heab’n.”’ 

A colored philosopher is reported to have 
said, “‘ Life, my breddern, am mos’ly made up 
of prayin’ for rain and then wishin’ it would 
car off.” 

FAITH IN GENERAL JACKSON. 

Just after the death of Andrew Jackson, a 
friend of his met an old family servant and 
began asking him a few questions about his 
late master. ‘‘ Do you think,” he said, ‘that 
the General has gone to heaven?” ‘“’Deed, 
[ dunno, sah; dat jis’ depen’s.” ‘‘ Depends 
on what?’ ‘Jis’ depen’s, sah, on ef de 
Gin’al wanted to go, sab, er not,’’ said the old 
darky, with supreme confidence in the Gen- 
eral; ‘‘ef he wanted to go, sah, he am dab, 
sho’; an’ ef he didn’t, he ain’t, sah.”—New 
York Post. 

In the Boston Globe our amiable friend, 
Colonel Fay, repeats a capital story told 
by Dr. Bolles at a late Portland church re- 
ception of a one-time pastor of a colored 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Vittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh, 


HY IS IT that practical painters 
everywhere use and recommend 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 

Por Oil? Simply because they know the it busi 

ecxsrem J" | ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 

/ cannot afford to use or recommend anything 

To be sure of getting 


FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION J 
SOUTHERN ) _ 
saipman ) 0%” 
COLLIER} 
MIssoURI | 
RED SEAL [| 
SOUTHERN | 


JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia 


else. 


| Pure White Lead 


| examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
| Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
using NatrionAL Leap Co.'s brands of Pure 
White Lead Tinting Colors. 

Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
forwarded 


New York, 


St. Louis, 





MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. of colors free; 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades 


upon application to those intending to paint 


Ruffalo NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Salem, Mass. 


Louisville. 
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church in that proud city by the sea and @ 
Gen, Samuel Fessenden, the father of the : 
statesman, William Pitt Fessenden. The col- A ] D {i pH 
ored people had undertaken to build a church Opu ar e Inition ° 
& and General Fessenden was the largest con- 
a tributor, giving $500. Dr. Bolles described The SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE are the half-hose that are knitted to 
¢ the scane when the church was dedicated. the a. of hype — fe rot ; _ 1 edlesid oe eke | colors _— 
é Many of the city pastors were present, and — Mt, Soay anc perspirath m, anc they are the half-hose that wear a long 
t well known men of all classes in the com- ime before darning becomes necessary py 
¢ munity. The colored pator was a very origi- THEY COMBINE ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES. 
* nal character, uneducated but elcquent and 
impressive. He read the list of the con- 
t tributors to the fund, and pausing before that a oe ee a “a _ TRADE GENERALLY. 
of General Fessenden, who was a noted anti- \© ens apt agora “eb i ae SHAW STOCKING CO. 
* slavery man, he said: “Gen. Samuel Fessen- 2 cant mentioning this publication — Lowell, Mass. 
$ gpa ol ; a meee peer hn mga $O0OOO9000000000000000000000000000 000000 10120 0OOO OOS 
d e know that although his skin is white, he 
¢ has got a black heart.’? The preacher never re 
be could understand why the people laughed.— 
¢ Lewiston Journal. 
& One of the delegates told this story on him- 
& self, At one of the hotels a colcred man Cir \ RN gy 
¢ takes the hats of the guests as they go into 7 <. 
& the dining-room, and hands each man his hat 
oy without hesitation or mistake as he comes BB } GYG l, | Ph.) 
& out. ‘ How did you know,” asked the won- “s 5 : 
¢ dering delegate, ‘‘that this was my hat?” The Yellow Vellow) . 
vi “T didn’t know it wuz your hat,’ was the ree ae Ihe Stearns is a modern, wheel.of ad-, 


| 


quick response, ‘‘ I only knows it wuz de hat 
you gub me.” 





PHILISTINISM OUTGROWN. 


Modern society in passing from the mili- | 


tant to the industrial type, and in displac- 
ing its oligarchic constitution for a demo- 
cratic one, went through a period of Philis- 
tinism. This Philistinism, based on crude 
theorizing and inadequate information, was 
marked by contempt for the institutions of 
the past and an exultant self-confidence due 
to lack of historical perspective. Signs are 
not wanting that in America, in some re- 
spects at least, this Philistinism is being 
outgrown, A warm and healthy idealism 
is stealing over a large portion of the Amer- 
ican people. They are turning to historical 
studies, to art, literature and philosophy, as 
never people turned before. Their sacrifices 
for education and philanthropy have long 
since surpassed in amount the treasures of 
kings and emperors. The conviction that 
civilization is continuous and that the pres- 
ent, changed though it be, is deeply rooted 
in the past is no longer confined to scholars, 
but has become the common property of 
intelligent people. From this has sprung a 
new support for higher education, and for 
historical and scientific research, that is a 
happy augury for the century so soon to 
open.— Nicholas Murray Butler. 
aa 


vanced construction. Lighfeststrongs:~ 
est and lasts the longest. ‘The ’96 
Stearns surpasses all. former 


b. G. Stearns &X Go., Syracuse; & 


Catalogue 


Mailed Free 











GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


MAKE 
COOKING EASY. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Agents in All Prominent Cities and 
Towns In New England. 








There are worse things in this world than 
mutual admiration societies. Mutual recrim- 
‘ation societies are a good deal worse.— The 
Lutheran Evangelist. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES.” GREAT 
SAVING RESULTS FROM 
THE USE OF ... «© « 
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OCOOOOOOOCCOCOGSS 
) Lt cures from head to foot. 


Puritana 


Trade Mark 





Registered. 


Nature’s 
Cure 


Improper digestion causes over 
92% of all suffering and diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Stomach, Kid- 

‘ys, Lungs, Nerves, Brain or Skin. 
Puritana renews and strengthens 


- Power 
Producer 


of the human system, the Stomach. 
It makes the health right, because 
it makes the Stomach right. 

It brings New Blood, New Nerve 
Force, New Strength, New Life. 






If you are a sufferer, get of your druggist this 
freat disease-conquering discovery (the price is #1 
jor the complete treatment, Consisting of one bottle 
cf Puritana, one » bottle of v uritani ’ Fils, nene one 
bottle Pari na Tabie ts, 2! sed : 

. 

I v 








to the unde ori 
when vou hea 
1 ¢ ’ 
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Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


gis it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, 1 can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass 
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; MEMORIAL DAY. 
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100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
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The Congregationalist 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, May 24-30. God Our Comforter. 2 Cor. 
1: 1-4; 1 John 3: 1-3. 
When do we need his comfort? How does God 
comfort us? How can weeshow appreciation of it? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


—__ 


FOR AGED MINISTERS AND MIN- 
IST&RS’ WIDOWS. 

The Board of Ministerial Aid was established in 
1868 by the General Association of the Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers of Massachusetts, 
which selected the first members and directed 
them to become incorporate. From that time the 
board has gone on in its unobtrusive but sacred 
work specified above Hon. Charles T. Russell 
was its president from 1868 until bis lamented de- 
cease a few months since, and gave not only his 
warm interest but his legal advice—a work which 
is now continued by his nephew, Arthur H, Russell. 
Mr. Artbur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, Bos- 
ton, is treasurer, and Mr. A. C. Farley of Farley, 
Harvey & Co. is secretary and auditor. The board 
has now a permanent fund, from various legacies, 
of about $30,000, but it has to rely upon contribu- 
tions from the churches. Some churches have a 
rule which sends to the board annually one com- 
munion contribution, that of March, for example. 
If the 589 Congregational churches in our State 
would all take this fitting course, the income would 
beample. Other churches place the board on the 
regular list of annual contributions, 

The board is able to appropriate to widows from 
$100 to $150 each, with an excess sometimes in 
cases of young children left helpless. At the pres- 
ent time no widow whose case comes to our knowl- 
edge is left without help. From $100 to $200 is 
appropriated to aged and disabled ministers, and 
when a helpless couple remains a larger appropria- 
tion is exceptionally made. Indeed, some years ago 
a home was found in a Christian family for a very 
aged minister, entirely dependent and helpless, for 
which the board paid $300. But the godly man soon 
went to his Father’s house. It is proper for this 
committee to say that sometimes members of the 
board have made special donations when need was 
urgent. 

The treasurer always announces in his annual 
report, ‘* Expenses—none.”” This means not only 
that he gives his weil-known financial skill, but 
that no member of the board ever takes from 
the sacred fund a single cent for postage, circulars, 
or anything else. Nor does The Congregationalist 
ever make any charge for the use of its columns. 
Of course, the personal interest of the committee in 
the diseharge of its delicate duties means much 
sympathy with the Master’s troubled 
involved in financial appropri- 


more of 
servants than is 
ations. 

The board wants more money, that is, aged 
ministers and widows,whose often sad and touching 
stories we cannot make public, need more money, 
We feel compelled to call special attention to the 
fact that this board, established by the Congre- 
gational churches of the State, is the only one 
acting as their agent, and the only one which as 
such is authorized to appeal to the churches for 
their benefactions. 

A. H. QUINT, 
C. B. RICE, 


| 

! 

- Committee. 
J. W. WELLMAN, j 





FALSE Economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Sent free by New York Condensed 
Milk Co., N.Y. 


PoNb’s EXTRACT cures all inflammation and bleed- 
ing. Avoid dealers who offer base imitations, 


A HEALTH RESTORER.—Mattapan. Mass, Feb. 12, 
18%. I have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for indi- 
gestion, and a rundown condition of the system. 
have found it to be an excellent medicine and I recom- 
mend it to every one as a health restorer.””” Mrs. G. 8. 
Wheaton, 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy to operate. 
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Dr. [liles’ 
Heart Cure 
Restores Health. 


This the testimonials in 
our possession prove con- 
Clusively. You may have 
heart trouble .and don’t 
know it. If inthe least sus- 
picious, get our free book 
on the Heart and Nerves. 


If first bottle fails to benefit,your money 
will be refunded by the druggist. 


Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Sold by all druggists. 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 

—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address 


“Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 

















: Catalogues mailed upon application. 

Fairbanks WINDMILLS 
Wood and Steel. 

‘TANKS 

PUMPS 


| of all kinds, 
PIPES and FITTINGS. 


Estimates on Water Plants. 
| 


| CHAS. J JAGER CO. 















174 HIGH ST., BOS —_ MASS. | 


You are 5 Relea to wound in 
making HIRES Rootbeer if you 
follow the simple directions. Easy 
to make, delightful to take. 


tn. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
Sold every where 


Made only by The Charles 
A 25c. package makes 4 vallons 





THE ocectee 


LAUD’S 





pBLAUBS ¢ 


have been snl with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europ: 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥ 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 





Cures Corns, War, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’ 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
BABBER, Leman N., Daggett, Cal,. to Turlock. Ac- 


pak rLETT, Wm. A., Ridgeland, Ill., accepts call to 
Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass. . 

BRIDGMAN, Fred B., Chicago Sem., to Spring Valley, 
Wis. Accepts. A 

BUNNELL, Jno. J., Wayland, Mich., to First Ch., Fort 
Payne, Ala. Accepts. 

BURR, Richard M., Grassy Hill, Lyme, Ct., to supply 
for a year at Buckingham. Accepts. 

BUSHEEK, Geo. A., Yale Divinity School, to Roxbury, 
( 





. cecepts. 

pl SHEE, Wm. A., Woonsocket, R. I., accepts call to 
Northwood Center, N. H. 

COREY, Epbraim M., Royalton, Wis., to Bellaire, Mich. 

ccepts. 

pat is, A. A., a former pastor at Lake’and, Minn., re- 
called for six months. 

pECOW, Chas. J., Chicago Sem., to Osseo, Wis. Ac- 


cepts. 
FEHLANDT, August F., formerly of Lone Rock, Wis., 
to Le Mars, lo. Accepts, and has begun work. 
PRENCH, Edward G ,to remain another year at John- 
son, Vt. Accepts. 
FULLER, Frank A., Bangor Sem., to Madison, Me. Ac- 


cepts. 

Fl {LER, Geo., to Haddam Neck, Ct. Accepts. 

HALL, Geo. A., South Ch., Peabody, Mass., declines call 
to Union Cb., Rockville, Ct. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., Park Rapids, Minn., to supply 
at Vernaale for a year. Accepts. 

HARP, Cyrus D., Rehoboth, Mass., to Lakeville. 

HOLDEN, Fred. A., Buckingham, Glastonbury, Ct, to 
Willington, for ope year Accepts. 

HOOD, E. Lyman, to supply at Lorin, Cal., while pursu- 
ing post-graduate studies at Pacific University. Ac- 
cepts. 

IRONS, Heury, Lyons, Col., to Crested Butte. 

LEBARR, W. H., Presb. Sem., Omaha, Neb., to Wilcox. 
Accepts. 

Lil TL Wm. G., Blencoe, Io., to Allison, Accepts. 

LYONS, Ezra C,,to remain another year at Appleton, 
Miun. 

MARSH, Geo. H., Osseo, Wis., to Rio and Wyocena. 








Acce 8. 

PARKER, J, Homer, declines call to presidency of King- 
fisher College, Okl.,and remains supt. of missions in 
Oklahoma, 

ROSE, Luman P,, to the permanent pastorate at Hast- 
ings, Neb., where he has been supplying. 

SLY*IELD, Fred. A., Brightwood, Ind., to Thompson 
and Ledyard, lo, Accepts. 
SNOWDEN, Clifford L., Half 
Sem., to Harvey, ccepts. 
TURK, Morris H., Hoonsett, N. H., to Washington St. 

Ch., Quincy, Mass. Accepts, 

WATHEN, Chartes B., 8. Main St. Ch., Manchester, 
N_H., to Rehoboth, Mass. 

WENDEL, F. C, H, E Granby, Ct., to Hadlyme. Ac- 
cepts, and bas begun work. 

WILLIAMSON, Alien J., declines call to permanent 
pastorate at Great Falls, Mop.,and will supply tor the 
present the Second Ch., Ashtabula Harbor, O. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

KRIUGE, Chas. B., 0. p. Second Scandinavian Ch., Chi- 
cago. Sermon, Supt. J, ©. Armstrong; other parts, 
ey. Messrs, ©, T. Dyrness, O. C. Grauer and R, A. 
Jermterg. 

DAY, Frank J ,o. and i, Sherbrooke, Que., May 12. Ser- 
mon, Rey. B, W. Day; other parts, Dr. W. M. Bar- 
hour, Kev. Messrs. G. H. Craik, Kk. M. Hill, Prof. W. 
H. Warriner. 

FLINT, Irving A., 0. as acting pastor, First Ch., Fal- 
mouth, Me, Sermon, Dr. Jno. 8. Sewall; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Haskell, UC. E. McKinley, J. L: 
Jenkins, D. D. 

GAYLOKD, Franklin. 7, Trinity Ch., New York city, 
May 12. Sermon, Rey. C. 8. Robinson, D. D.; other 
parts, Rey, Drs. S. H. Virgin, A. J. Lyman, A. F. 
seard,and Kev. Messrs. J. Brittan Ciark, W. 8. Wool- 
worth, H. M. Brown. 

HOUSK, Julius T., 0. Kingfisher, Okl., May 4. Parts, 
Rev. Me G. A. Hood, J. F, Robberts, J. Rankin. 
ROLINSON, Mrs. Alice M., 0. as evangelist, Palermo, 
Ca)., April 28. Sermon, Rev. G. R. Bird; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. K. Harrison, J. B. Ives and A. 8. Par- 


Day, IIL, and Chicago 








Sols, 

SCHOLFIELD, John, i. Brantford, Ont. 

SECCOMBE, Chas. H., rec. p. Sibley, Io., April 30. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. M. Cumings; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. ¥, Eaton, D. D., J ©. Stoddard, W. A. Brintnall and 
DD. 8. Livingstone. 

TATE, Wm, J., i. Kast Ave. Ch., Lockport, N. Y., May 

Sermon, Key. Ethan Curtis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. S. Fitch, D.D.; H. C. Riggs, D. D.; J. W. 
Bailey, David T. Williams, J. L. Franklin. 


Resignations. 
BOYD, Herbert W., Second Ch., Hartford, Vt. 
HASK, Andrew L., Foxcroft and Dover, Me. 
COLBY, Jno. 8., Mariboro, N. H., withdraws resignation, 
DRESSI Amos, Camp Creek and Minersville, Neb., 


f 4 








i eof =4, 

HULLINGER, Frank W., Farmington, III. 

JENKINS, J. Alex., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

NUTTING, Mrs. Abi L., Thompson and Ledyard, Io. 

PEABODY, Harry E., Trinidad, Col. 

SHARP, Robt. W., Thomaston, Ct., to take effect in 
six months, 





Dismissions. 
— Eom, Dr. Nehemiah, Union Ch., Boston, Mass., 
Wid. 

HILL, Jesse, Rootstown, O., May —. 

UFFORD, Walter 8., Trinity Ch., Tremont, New York 
city, May 12, 

Miscellaneous. 

BACKUS, Jabez, has been welcomed home by bis 
church in Westport, Ct., after an eight months’ 
Sojourn in Florida 

BARNES, A. E., of Fertile, Minn., is obliged to take a 
abort vacation on account of threatened nervous pros- 
tration, 

DUTCHER, Norman H., of Andover Sem , will spend 
his summer vaeation with the church in Sudbury, Vt. 

H Al L, Geo. A., of Peabody, Mass., who has been quite 
Ni tora few weeks, hopes soon to return to his people, 
having declined, much to their joy, the recent call to 
Rockville, Ct. 

Hk \DLEY, Ivory H. B., Boston, Mass., has received 
appointment as a chaplain of the U. 8. Army. The 
Senate confirmed the appointment May 15. He is a 
Kraduate of Andover Sem., ‘sl. 

HIBBARD, Rufus P., of Trinity Ch., Gloucester, Mass., 
P sent by his parishioners on The Congregationalist’s 
lcrimage. 

MERRILL, Dr. Geo, R., of Minneapolis, Minn., gave 
4 ening address and three suggestive talks at the 
State S. 8S, convention at Parker, 8. D., May7,& 

PACKARD, Evangelist N. Luther, is now supplying for 
' ‘ew weeks the pastorless church at Buffalo Cenfer, 








SAWYER, Stowe, returns to his former church at 
S. Milwaukee, Wis., with improved health. 

SEWALL, Jotham B., for 19 years bead master of 
Thayer Academy, S_ Braintree, Mass., has resigned, 
to take effeet at the close of the school year. Previ- 

us to this period of service he was professor of 
reek at Bowd_in, after a pastorate of 10 years with 

Central Ch, Lynn. 
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THAYER, Peter 8. in his serious iliness, has the sym- 
pathy of his church and other triends in Garland, Me. 

WOLF, Joseph, of Roy, Wn , temporarily in Cleveland, 
O., has been engaged to supply Olivet Ch. for a month, 
during the illness of Kev. W.S. Taylor, who is still in 
the hospita), but improving. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA, MONTANAs 
poet, 4 4 Helena, 18 21 
Stockton, 2 5 Red Lodge, — 3 

Tulare, = § NEBRASKA, 
Weaverville, Trinity, 2 4 ~ 
PR Ta Ashland, — 7 
CONNECTICUT, Cowles, 2 3 
Chester, 6 10 Dodge, 9 Il 
Enfield, — 8 Geneva, — 3 
Greenfjeld Hill, - 4 Harbive, 5 5 
Hartford, Pearl St., 3’ 3% Hastings, — 5 

Elmwood, 8 & Kilpatrick, 1 3 

Second, 10 18 Lineoly, Plymouth, 6 17 

Swedish, 4 4 Neligh, 7 1 

Windsor Ave., 2 & Wallace, 21 28 
Mt. Carmel, 4 7 Wisner, 1 5 
New Britain, First, 2 2 York, 3 3 
New Haven, Howard 

Ave., 8 12 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Southington. & 8 ga _ F . 
Stafford Springs, 2 4 we ord, South, 3 6 
Terryville, 167 est Concord, - 3 

"ILLINOIS. NEW YORE. 
Alton, — yg Lockport, East Ave., & 13 
Aurora, First, 11 12 Saugerties, 2 3 
Chicago, Covenant 18 28 

Gross Park, : ues O#10. 

Leavitt St., — g Cleveland, Archwood 

Mayflower, 1418 ave, 2 6 

Morgan Park, s 9 Cyril Chapel, ’ 3 

New England, 5 9 Hough Avenue, ll 2% 

Pilgrim, 12 37 Mt. Zion, 3 

Porter Mem., 3 7 Pilgrim, IS 57 

Puritan, 6 14. Trinity, 4°18 

Ravenswood, 2 6 Springfield, Lagonda 

South, 9 32 Ave, - 9 

South Chicago, os — 

Summerdale, 5 8 OREGON, 

Union Park, 10 14 Portland, HassaloSt., 3 5 
Danvers, 3 3 | Mississippi Ave., dae 1 
DeKalb, 4 5 Ellott Prairie, 13 13 
Dongola, — 6 Salem, First, i ee 


Galesburg, Knox St., 


La Grange, a RHODE ISLAND. 
Malta, 4 7 Chepachet. Il il 
Metvin, 1] Il Pawtucket, Weeden 
Oak Park, First, 29 St., 10 
Rockefeller, ~ % Providence, Beneti- 
Wheaton, College, ee cent, - 6 
Wilmette, 3.4 

ee SOUTH DAKOTA. 

: ; 4 . Chamberlain, 4 4 
Foxcroft and Dover, — 7 Henry 6 6 
Gray, 2 7 Watertown = 
Hiram, 9 12 : 4 
Sebago, 10 16 UTAH, 

Turner, 6 6 provo a 

Winslow, 6 7 Salt Lake, First, 7 

MARYLAND. = a 

Baltimore, First, 2 BRMORT. 

Fourth, 4 6 om chemo 9 11 
a ssiatiaiindaniie Jobnson, - 3 
MASSACHUSETTS, Milton, 2 3 

Bedford, 3 3 Rochester, 1 2 
Hudson, 1 3&8 Thetford, 9 Dl 
Needham, 10 
Ss. Amherst, 6 6 OTHER CHURCHES, 
Ware, East, 3 Des Moines, fo., Ply 

wqctreed r D 23, To. ym- 
Warren, 5 outh, , 16 26 
MICHIGAY. Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Lawrence, 1 3 South, 4 8 
‘ P Kidder, Mo 1 3 
> E st, ht owes ’ 
Fort Huron 4 Piest, ” Mobile, Ala., 55 55 
MINNESOT Ss, West Palm Beach, 
Freedom, 6 6 Fla.. 13 
Sherburne and Lake Churebes with less 
Belt, 3 4 than three, 28 48 


Conf... 69; Tot.. 1,139, 


Total since Jan. 1. Conf..9,928: Tot. 16,358 
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Li: is with 
MM Pearline. 
Yes, easiest for everybody. 
Whether you're doing the 
hard work of house-cleaning 
yourself, or having it done, 
get Pearline and get through 
with it. It'll do more work, 
better work, quicker work, 
than anything else. You 
ought to look out for the wear 
and tear in house-cleaning as 
well as in washing. Some of 
your delicate things won't 
stand much rubbing, They’re 
meant, especially, to be 
cleaned with Pearline. + 














~ What it The teeth— from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 


MVE? Pearline 





Van Cam *$ Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
suce, .ver ready, pal 
atable hot or cold, 





meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 


ozodonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mat, provided you mention this publication and send 
three cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RKRUCKEL, Wholesale 


Druggists, New York City. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


IN NERVOUS INDICESTION. 


Rev. R. A. GOODWIN, of the Diocese of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Virginia, Richmond, Va.: “I . 
spring No. 2 for Indigestion aud Nervous Prostration 
with the happiest results, It 


have madeg use® of 


has increased, in a marked 


degree, both my appetite and digestive powers. and invigorated my general health. When suffering great 
Nervous Prostration, the resuit of over mental labor, | have found it a prompt and wonderful restora- 
= 


tive, and J regard it as invaluable to the brain-worker. 
Rev. R. T. VANN, D. D., of the North Carolina 


Association: ‘* With my digestive organs so fen- 


feebled that the lightest articles of diet occasioned me frequently great uneasiness and at times distress, 
and with my NERVOUS SYSTEM impaired, | visited the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER SPRINGS of 


Virginia, finding the action of the water, 


soon the possessor of a good appetite and bealtbful digestion. 
I could not too strongly 


and mv general health restored. 0 
DYSPEPTIC and NERVOUS troubles.” 


SPRING NO. 2, all that Lconld have asked for. 


I found myself 
My NERVOUS SYSTEM was invigorated 
recommend this water to sufferers from 


This Water is for sale by druggists, genera!ly, or in cases of one dozen balf-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. 0. b 


at the Springs. 


Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 


Springs open for guests 


from June 15th to October Ist. 


Proprietor Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va., on the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 




















The more searching the test imposed 
by the “X” rays of public experience, 
the more satisfactory the qualities re- 
vealed by the 


numBER S| X mover 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
$27 Broadway, New York. 





ivoRY SOAP‘ 
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A bath as cleansing, sweet and mild 
As “Ivory” makes it, always seems 

To bring such comfort, that the child 
Drops fast asleep with happy dreams. 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti 
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American Express Co. 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUE 


is practically a 
certified cheque 
made payable to 
one’s order for 
a fixed amount 
named on_ its 
face, in gold or 
its equivalent, 
in the currency 
of the country, 
at 20,000 places 
throughout the 
world by an ex- 











tensive list of 
Bankers and 
Hotels. 


More Available, Economical and Secure 
than letters of Credit, Circular Notes or other 
forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, rates and further information may 
be obtained at any agency of 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 

OR AT THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
45 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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Patent Leather? 


When I can polish 
my shoes with. 


Brown’s 
French 


Ask your 
dealer for 
Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


and be sure to 
accept 10 other. 


Superior to all others for the following reasons: 
It gives a superior Polish. 
It does not crock or rub off on the skirts. 


Unlike all others, it does not crack or hurt the 


leather, but on the contrary acts as a preservative. | 


Has been manufactured over forty years and always 


stood at the head. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HAT is the use of | 


Dressing | 
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